PROLOGUE 


DEATH  WATCH 


The  European  14th  century  featured,  among  other 
devastations,  a  “great  famine,”  a  “httle  ice  age,” 
most  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  and  the  Black 
Death,  the  worst  plague  known  to  history,  which  itself  killed 
nearly  one-in-three  Europeans  over  a  mere  five  or  so  years. 
The  carnage  had  many  consequences,  and  one  was  that 
the  Church  lost  priests,  and  another  was  that  Christians 
began  to  think  of  the  final  judgement  as  a  close,  personal 
concern,  rather  than  a  collective  eschatological  worry.  And 
so  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  ordered  up  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  or  Art  of  Dying,  a  catechetical  manual  suitable  for 
use  by  priests  and  lay  people  that  brought  efficiency  to  the 
work  of  preparing  the  dying  for  salvation. 

The  initial  edition  of  the  Ars  contained  six  chapters. 
Four  dispensed  practical  instruction  to  the  dying — includ¬ 
ing  the  rather  important  if  belated  news  that  a  good  life  was 
the  best  preparation  for  a  good  death — ^while  a  fifth  chapter 
prescribed  behavior  for  family  and  friends  attending  the 
deathbed,  and  a  sixth  listed  prayers.  It  was  a  model  that  must 
have  proved  very  useful,  because  scores  of  copycat  works 
(e.g..  Craft  and  Knowledge  for  to  Die  Well  and  The  Rules  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Dying)  were  published  across  Europe  over 
the  next  200  years.  In  Rome,  the  Jesuit  and  cardinal  Robert 
Bellarmine  published  the  most  popular  Catholic  ars  of  its 
time,  titled  De  arte  bene  moriendi  (1620),  which  some  entre¬ 
preneurial  British  publishers  stripped  of  its  Catholic  flavor¬ 
ings  and  republished  in  English.  This  edition,  too,  sold  well. 

Times  change,  but  an  interest  in  how  to  die  endures. 
Today’s  typical  ars  moriendi,  however,  is  less  likely  to  focus 
on  gaining  eternal  life  than  on  finding  an  artful  way  out  of 
this  one,  a  path  between  the  Scylla  of  inadequate  healthcare 
and  the  Charybdis  of  over-medicalization.  Atul  Gawande’s 
Being  Mortal:  Medicine  and  What  Matters  in  the  End  (2014) 
is,  by  my  lights,  the  most  moving  and  wisest  example  of 
the  genre,  because  it  treats  matters  of  the  spirit  in  addition 
to  untangling — as  best  can  be  done — the  tripwires  hidden 
within  DNRs  and  the  dangers  of  seeking  counsel  from 
the  best  people  at  Mayo  and  Mass  General  and  then  MD 
Anderson  and  Sloan  Kettering. 

CAN  THESE  BOOKS - OR  EARLIER  BOOKS  OR  OTHER 

books — prepare  us  at  the  end?  Can  they  make  us  wise  in  our 
reckoning  with  mortality?  Perhaps.  Deathbed  conversions, 
however — whether  as  a  matter  of  religion  or  character — are 
rare.  As  the  old  ars  moriendi  intimated,  most  of  us  die  pretty 


much  as  we’ve  lived.  If  we’re  Socrates,  we  die  cogently  and 
content  under  Plato’s  care;  if  we’re  Ivan  Ilyich,  we  die,  as 
Tolstoy  savagely  noted,  like  a  man  whose  “life  had  been  most 
simple  and  most  ordinary — and  therefore  most  terrible.” 

So  with  my  ever-harried  mother,  whose  heartbreaking 
final  words,  whispered  to  a  granddaughter  who’d  accompa¬ 
nied  her  on  the  long,  last  ambulance  ride,  were  “I’m  afraid.” 
So  my  unbridled  father,  whose  last  act  on  this  earth  was  to 
momentarily  rise  in  his  hospital  bed  and  throw  a  (blessedly 
feeble)  punch  at  a  nearby  doctor.  So  my  boisterous  friend 
Burt,  saflrng  off  while  regaling  nurses  (and  only  female 
nurses)  with  stories  of  his  youthful  exploits  as  a  college 
varsity  swimmer.  And  my  friend  Brian,  a  man  of  exuber¬ 
ant  devotions  and  affections,  writing  not  long  ago  to  tell 
me  he  had  been  diagnosed  with  “a  whopping  brain  tumor” 
(no  other  kind  would  have  suited  Brian),  and  then,  “But  I 
had  the  best  luckiest  blessedest  hfe  ever.  Mary  married  me 
and  the  kids  arrived.” 

Perhaps  the  most  artful  and  instructive  dying  that  I’ve 
witnessed  was  lived  by  my  friend  David  some  years  back. 
Receiving  his  surprise  terminal  cancer  diagnosis,  he  went 
home  and  set  up  on  a  sofa  in  his  living  room  beneath  a  bank 
of  windows  that  looked  out  on  a  grand  sugar  maple  and  the 
woods  behind.  He  took  books  from  his  shelves  in  various 
rooms  and  set  them  on  a  coffee  table  near  the  sofa,  serious 
stuff:  Kierkegaard,  Kant,  Homer,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Freud, 
the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  Bible.  And  he  read  and  received 
visitors  (and  ate  chocolate  and  sipped  Jim  Beam)  most  every 
day  for  as  long  as  he  could.  And  each  day  he  walked  in  his 
drive,  testing  his  strength,  calculating  the  tether’s  shorten¬ 
ing.  And  after  a  time,  men  came  and  put  the  sofa  away, 
replacing  it  with  a  hospital  bed.  And  a  nurse  came  each  day 
to  treat  his  pain.  (She  did  well  by  him.)  He  died  one  after¬ 
noon  at  the  height  of  summer.  The  windows  were  open.  He 
seemed  to  be  dozing.  His  wife  was  beside  him,  reading.  His 
teenage  son  was  asleep  on  a  nearby  cot.  His  last  words  were 
to  no  one  and  everyone,  and  I’m  certain  he’d  been  consider¬ 
ing  them  at  least  since  the  day  the  doctor  told  him  there  was 
no  hope,  and  maybe  for  years  before  that.  He  was  that  kind 
of  man,  who  studied  his  responsibilities  as  son,  husband, 
father,  friend,  invahd,  and  mortal  and  made  every  effort  to 
honor  them.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  whispered,  “Life  is  a 
miracle.”  Then  he  died. 

Our  story  on  how  student  nurses  come  to  learn  their  sol¬ 
emn  duties  begins  on  page  26.  — ben  birnbaum 
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GOOD  CHEMISTRY 

Re  “Powerdriver,”  by  Lydialyle  Gibson 
(Fall  2017);  Stafford  Sheehan  joined  our 
lab  as  a  freshman.  His  passion  for  renew¬ 
able  energy  research  was  obvious  from 
those  early  days.  What  is  truly  remarkable 
about  Staffs  achievements,  at  Boston 
College  and  beyond,  is  the  organic  integra¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  science  and  applied 
research.  He  sets  an  example  for  how  stu¬ 
dents  can  pursue  their  passions  in  areas  of 
huge  societal  importance,  such  as  sustain¬ 
ability.  I  look  forward  to  his  next  steps  as 
an  entrepreneur  and  an  innovator. 

Dunwei  Wang 

Boston  College 

The  writer  is  an  associate  professor  of 
chemistry. 

LAND  O'  LAKES 

I  was  surprised  that  William  Bole’s  article 
on  the  1967  Land  O’  Lakes  meeting 
(“Mission  Statement,”  Fall  2017)  did  not 
make  reference  to  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae,  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  1990  apostolic  constitution 
on  Catholic  universities.  In  it,  the  pope  set 
out  how  Catholic  colleges  are  to  safeguard 
the  Church’s  identity,  including  the  norm 
that  Catholics  teaching  in  theological 
disciplines  receive  a  mandatum  from  the 
local  ordinary  (bishop),  a  reapplication 
of  Canon  8 1 2  of  the  revised  canon  law 
promulgated  in  1983.  It  requires  teachers 
under  the  mandatum  to  make  clear  when 
they  are  departing  from  true  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Anthony  Mangini  ’68 

Waltham,  Massachusetts 

The  decisions  made  by  the  gang  of  26  at 
the  Land  O’  Lakes  gathering  had  harmful 
consequences  that  the  participants  might 
not  have  envisioned.  By  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  pursue  total  academic 
freedom,  their  institutions  started  on  a 
path  of  capimlation  to  the  decaying  morals 
of  our  time.  Simultaneously,  by  deciding 
to  accept  federal  funds,  they  sacrificed 


their  independence  and  made  themselves 
vulnerable  to  government  extortion  (via 
Title  IX  legislation,  for  example). 

By  emphasizing  pluralism,  multicultur- 
alism,  and  social  justice,  Cathohc  universi¬ 
ties  no  longer  have  the  courage  and  focus 
to  defend  Cathohc  doctrine  and  spiritual¬ 
ity  and  are  instead  fahing  into  the  trap  of 
moral  relativism.  In  this  discouraging  state 
of  affairs,  the  loss  of  federal  funding  and 
accreditation  might  be  the  best  thing  to 
happen  to  our  “Cathohc”  institutions.  It 
might  force  them  to  start  from  the  ground 
up  and  gain  essential  independence  from  a 
corrupt  system. 

Luis  Carvallo,  MBA’99 

Vienna,  Virginia 

CLASS  NOTES 

Re  “At  the  Table,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Summer  2017);  I  took  Mark  O’Connor’s 
course  in  the  political  and  intehectual 
history  of  modern  Europe  the  fall  term 
of  my  freshman  year.  I  managed  to  fail 
the  first  exam  because  I  concentrated  on 
one  question  and  had  no  time  to  scribble 
a  response  to  the  others.  Professor 
O’Connor  saved  me  from  disaster  by 
kindly  bidding  me  to  buckle  down  on 
subsequent  exams  and  to  “grow  up”  as  a 
thinker  and  not  just  a  “rehasher.”  Thanks 
in  no  small  part  to  him,  I  switched  my 
major  from  biology  to  history. 

O’Connor  taught  history  as  a  contin¬ 
uum  of  events  that  still  challenges  today’s 
historians.  And  he  demanded  students 
grapple  with  the  issues.  As  a  family  gene¬ 
alogist  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
founders  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  grapple  with  some  tough  histori¬ 
cal  facts,  such  as  the  New  England  slave 
trade  in  which  my  ancestors  participated. 

Thomas  Alton  ’80 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I  had  the  distinct  blessing  of  having  Mark 
O’Connor  not  only  for  the  sophomore 
seminar,  but  also  as  my  senior  thesis  advi¬ 
sor.  Mark’s  impact  upon  me  and  other 
alumni  of  “The  Cohege  of  O’Connor,”  as 
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we  like  to  caU  it,  is  indelible.  There’s  not  a 
book  1  read,  an  historical  event  1  ponder,  a 
painting  1  admire,  or  a  movie  1  watch  that 
1  do  not  see  more  richly  for  having  sat  at 
Mark’s  seminar  table. 

With  Mark,  we  were  not  doing  scholar¬ 
ship  for  scholarship’s  sake,  but,  instead, 
with  an  eye  towards  what  those  great  texts 
meant  for  our  lives.  Mark  taught  us,  in  the 
words  of  Fr.  Zosima  from  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  that  “much  on  earth  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  us,  but  in  place  of  it  we  have 
been  granted  a  secret,  mysterious  sense  of 
our  living  bond  with  the  other  world,  with 
the  higher  heavenly  world,  and  the  roots 
of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  here 
but  in  other  worlds.” 

Christian  Clark  ’09 

New  York,  New  York 

Mark  O’Connor  took  a  chance  on  me 
in  the  fall  of  2000  when  1  transferred  to 
Boston  College  in  my  sophomore  year  and 
he  accepted  me  into  the  Honors  Program. 
He  said  to  me  that  he  saw  himself  in  me. 
That  comment  speaks  to  what  makes 
Mark  O’Connor  such  a  wonderful  human 
being  and  phenomenal  teacher — his 
humility.  That  humility  is  why  he  repre¬ 
sents  so  perfectly  the  Jesuit,  Catholic  iden¬ 
tity  of  Boston  CoUege. 

John  Mulcahy  ’03,}D’07 

Annandale,  Virginia 

The  wonderful  article  on  Professor  Mark 
O’Connor’s  course  opened  a  floodgate 


of  recollections  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  then-new  Honors  Program  before 
Professor  O’Connor  began  teaching  at 
Boston  College,  especially  from  my  first- 
year  English  course  in  1959-60,  which 
was  taught  by  Leo  Hines,  with  his  grip¬ 
ping,  raspy  voice  and  remarkable  histri¬ 
onic  repertoire. 

By  Thanksgiving  we  had  romped 
through  the  Greek  Bucolic  poets,  the 
Iliad,  Odyssey,  Aeneid,  the  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradise  Lost,  while  Leo  declaimed  on 
themes  such  as  metempsychosis  and,  yes. 
The  Golden  Bough  was  on  his  menu.  We 
then  blitzed  1 0  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
concluded  the  year  with  an  immersion 
in  earlier  1 7th-century  prose  and  poetry, 
especially  the  metaphysicals,  then  much  in 
vogue.  For  me,  that  course  ignited  the  life 
of  the  mind. 

1  was  a  biology  major.  (It  was  the  post- 
Sputnik  era,  in  which  American  students 
were  pressed  to  pursue  the  sciences  and 
engineering  and  C.P.  Snow  was  alerting 
us — in  his  1 959  The  Two  Cultures —  to 
the  growing  divide  between  practitioners 
of  the  sciences  and  of  the  humanities.) 
Thanks  to  Leo  1  took  as  many  English  and 
history  courses  as  my  major  would  allow, 
and  reveled  in  them.  He  was  the  only  pro¬ 
fessor  1  encountered  who  was  open  to  an 
occasional  coffee  in  the  Lyons  cafeteria, 
and  we  remained  in  touch  for  years  after 
Boston  College. 

1  still  have  the  reading  lists  and  notes 
from  Leo  Hines’s  course  and  our  Honors 


Fans  occupy  the  wooded  hill  adjacent  to  now-decommissioned  Shea  Field  for  a  1961  game. 


Program  book-a-week  summer  read¬ 
ing  lists;  1  dip  into  them  regularly.  The 
enduring  imprint  of  my  Boston  College 
education  was  threefold:  to  be  a  life-long 
learning  junkie,  to  have  a  career  in  service- 
oriented  cooperatives  and  international 
development  assistance,  and  to  oscillate 
between  the  vita  aaiva  and  the  vita  con- 
templativa  (including  teaching  at  the  post¬ 
graduate  level)  so  that  each  could  inform 
the  other. 

John  Jordan  ’63 
Toronto,  Canada 

TRAVELS  WITH  FR.  AAONAN 

Re  “Remembering  Fr.  Monan — Life, 
Legacy,  and  Spirit,”  by  Ben  Birnbaum, 
James  M.  O’Toole,  and  Joseph  M. 

O’Keefe,  SJ  (Spring  2017):  During  the 
$125  million  Campaign  for  Boston  College 
of  the  early  1990s,  1  occasionally  traveled 
with  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  to  visit  donors. 
On  my  first  trip — to  Atlanta — 1  was 
caught  off  guard  when  he  offered  to  return 
the  rental  car.  At  the  end  of  another  trip, 
during  which  we  had  secured  a  few  five- 
and  six-figure  gifts.  Father  laughed  and 
said,  “1  remember  the  days  when  a  $1,000 
gift  would  make  us  gasp.” 

Fr.  Monan  always  hosted  a  Christmas 
lunch  for  the  University  support  staff,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  gathering  he  would  sing 
“White  Christmas”  in  his  lovely  tenor. 

Jane  Carroll 
Damariscotta,  Maine 

The  writer  was  director  of  major  giftsfrom 
1993-96. 

SEATING  PLAN 

Re  “Walk  Off,”  by  Joseph  Gravellese  ’10 
(Summer  2017):  Reading  about  Shea 
Field’s  last  game  reminded  me  how  stu¬ 
dents  loved  to  sit  on  the  wooded  hillside 
behind  third  base  to  watch  games  all 
through  the  1960s.  My  older  brother, 
Ralph  Surette  ’62,  tipped  me  off  about 
this  when  my  turn  came  to  attend. 

Stephen  G.  Surette  ’69,  M.Ed.’71 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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^  A  canary-yellow  shipping  container  at 
the  top  of  the  Higgins  Stairs  hosted  some 
Q  two  dozen  conversations  between 
tn  groups  of  students  and  faculty  from 
2  Boston  College  and  Iraqi,  Kurdish,  and 
§  Syrian  refugees  in  camps  in  Berlin,  Iraq, 

^  and  Jordan.  Communicating  via  wall- 
size  video  screens,  participants  in  the 
Refugee  Project  cosponsored  by  the  Boisi 
Center  talked  about  education,  migra¬ 
tion,  religion,  music,  literature,  and  soc¬ 
cer.  )#(  At  the  2017  Globies,  the  Boston 
Globe’s  annual  sports  awards  ceremony, 
Kenzie  Kent  '18,  who  plays  lacrosse  and 
ice  hockey,  was  named  the  year’s  best  col¬ 
lege  athlete  and  also  best  female  athlete. 

)f(  The  University’s  Learning  to  Learn 
office  was  awarded  a  five-year,  $1-15  mil¬ 
lion  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  in  support  of  its  Ronald  E. 
McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program,  which  prepares  first-generation, 
low-income,  and  underrepresented  stu¬ 
dents  to  pursue  postgraduate  degrees. 

)f(  Theology  professor  Pheme  Perkins,  a 
New  Testament  scholar,  was  named  the 
inauguralJoseph  Professor  of  Catholic 
Spirituality;  fellow  theology  professor  M. 
Shawn  Copeland  received  the  Marianist 
Award  from  the  University  of  Dayton  in 
recognition  of  her  contributions  to  the 
Catholic  intellectual  tradition.  )f(  Bucking 
a  decline  at  many  U.S.  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  international  enrollment — 
undergraduate  and  graduate — for  2017-18 
grew  9  percent  (to  1,751)  over  the  previous 
year.  Noteworthy  factors  included  large 
numbers  from  Asia,  particularly  China 
(793).  )#(  Archbishop  of  Military  Services 


USA  Timothy  P.  Broglio  '73  was  the 

keynote  speaker  at  the  University’s  17th 
annual  Veterans  Remembrance  Ceremony. 
)f(  In  the  NCAA  rankings  of  athlete  gradu¬ 
ation  rates,  Boston  College  placed  sixth 
among  the  129  Football  Bowl  Subdivision 
schools.  The  top  five  were  Notre  Dame, 
Stanford,  Northwestern,  Duke,  and 
Vanderbilt.  )f(  City  Connects,  a  Lynch 
School  program  that  provides  compre¬ 
hensive  support  for  at-need  elementary 
students,  was  recognized  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Center  for  High-Impact 
Philanthropy  for  its  cost-effective  results. 
)#(  Kenneth  Hackett  ’68,  H’06,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  and 
president  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  keynote  at  the  University’s  annual 
Advancing  Research  and  Scholarship 
Day,  which  focused  on  “research  and  the 
common  good.”  )JC  Morrissey  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  dean  Gregory 
Kalscheur,  SJ,  announced  that  the  Class 
of  2021  will  include  the  last  cohort  of  the 
college’s  Honors  Program,  which  cur¬ 
rently  enrolls  380  undergraduates  and  was 
founded  in  1958  as  part  of  an  effort — no 
longer  required,  Kalscheur  said — to  attract 
superior  students.  In  a  similar  move,  Andy 
Boynton,  dean  of  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management,  announced  that  its  honors 
program  would  also  end  with  the  Class 
of  2021.  )#C  The  University’s  Supported 
Employment  Program,  which  provides 
jobs  to  adults  with  developmental  dis¬ 
abilities,  marked  its  30th  anniversary.  SEP 
employs  23  individuals  in  offices  including 
the  Libraries,  RexPlex,  and  Institutional 
Research,  Planning,  and  Assessment. 


LOCAVORES  — On  January  18  in  Corcoran  Commons,  blue-shirted  Dining  Services  interns  Abigaii  McHugh  '20  (ieft)  and  Juiia  MacDonaid  '20  serve 
bite-sized  sampies  of  "bang-bang  cauiifiower"  (with  sriracha  and  sweet  chili  sauce)  to  (from  left)  sophomores  Mary  Smith,  Sophia  Fox,  Alyssa  Trejo, 
and  Connor  Murphy.  Last  fall  Dining  Services  received  a  three-year,  $400,000  grant  from  the  Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation  to  develop  FRESH  to  Table, 
introducing  f-r-e-s-h  menu  items  with  Fairly  traded.  Regional,  Equitable,  Sustainable,  and  Healthy  ingredients  every  Thursday  (other  new  offerings  this 
semester:  spinach  and  egg  drop  soup,  maple  cinnamon  meringues,  and  mussels  dijonnaise). 


)J(  Connell  School  professor  Ann  Burgess 
is  the  inspiration  for  the  character  of 
“Dr.  Wendy  Carr”  in  the  Netflix  drama 
Mindhunter.  Burgess  pioneered  advances 
in  forensic  nursing  and  has  worked  with 
the  FBI’s  Behavioral  Science  Unit  on 
methodologies  for  profding  violent  crimi¬ 
nals.  )f(  Five  players  from  the  women’s 
ice  hockey  team — Cayla  Barnes  ’21,  Kali 
Flanagan  ’19,  Megan  Keller  ’19,  Emily 
Pfalzer  ’15,  and  Flaky  Skarupa  ’16 — were 
selected  to  join  Team  USA  at  the  winter 
Olympics  in  South  Korea.  Brian  Gionta 
’0 1  will  captain  the  men’s  team.  )f( 

Vice  Provost  for  Research  and  DeLuca 
Professor  of  Biology  Thomas  Chiles  and 
School  of  Social  Work  dean  Gautam 
Yadama  were  part  of  an  international  com¬ 
mission,  hacked  hy  British  medical  journal 
Lancet  and  Mount  Sinai’s  Icahn  School  of 
Medicine,  that  found  pollution  is  linked 


to  one  in  six  deaths  worldwide.  )J(  Rafael 
Luna  has  heen  named  associate  dean  and 
director  of  the  University’s  Pre-Health 
Programs,  which  advise  some  2,000 
students  aiming  for  graduate  programs 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other  health 
professions.  Luna  joins  Boston  College 
after  1 1  years  as  a  teacher,  researcher,  and 
administrator  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
'jK  Assistant  professor  of  physics  Fazel 
Tafti  led  a  team  of  scientists  from  Boston 
College  and  Harvard  that  created  an  oxide 
of  copper  and  iridium  with  a  structure 
that  disrupts  its  own  magnetic  proper¬ 
ties,  producing  what  is  called  quantum 
spin  liquid.  This  state  of  matter  appears 
essential  for  developing  powerful  quan¬ 
tum  computers.  Their  work  was  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  In  KtpKtiger’s  2018  list  of 
"Best  College  Values,"  Boston  College 


ranked  18th  among  private  universities 
and  43rd  among  all  U.S.  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  up  from  20th  and  47th  last  year. 
)f(  Allison  Curseen,  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellow  at  Princeton,  and  Jonathan  Howard, 
who  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Enghsh  from  Duke, 
have  received  appointments  as  assistant 
professors  in  the  English  department 
and  the  African  and  African  Diaspora 
Studies  Program  (which  involves  21  fac¬ 
ulty  from  eight  departments).  Curseen’s 
focus  is  1 9th-century  American  litera¬ 
ture.  Howard  studies  the  role  of  nature 
in  African  diaspora  literature.  )J(  Cadet 
Mark  Kindschuh  ’19  was  awarded  the 
Army’s  Medal  of  Heroism,  the  highest 
honor  presented  to  members  of  ROTC, 
for  his  life-saving  efforts  during  the 
June  3,  2017,  terrorist  attack  in  London, 
England,  where  Kindschuh  was  studying. 

— Thomas  Cooper 


'INTER 


The  performers 

By  Christopher  Amenta 


A  pair  of  actors  return  to  Robsham, 
where  it  all  began 

On  a  Thursday  evening  in  November, 
Wayne  Wilderson  ’89,  a  20 1 7  SAG 
Award-nominated  actor,  sat  in  a  stuffed 
armchair  on  the  stage  of  Robsham  Theater 
and  recounted  his  experience  decades  ago 
in  a  theater  department  production  of  West 
Side  Story.  “I  had  three  lines,”  Wilderson 
told  the  assembled  alumni,  faculty,  and 
students. 

“Two  were  [spoken  from]  back  stage: 
The  first  was,  ‘Maruca.’  The  second  one 
was” — he  paused  for  effect — ‘“Maruca.”’ 
Seated  in  a  matching  chair  beside  him 


was  his  friend  and  Emmy  Award-winning 
actress  Made  Flanagan  ’87.  She  deepened 
her  voice  and  intoned  into  a  hand  mic,  “It’s 
a  journey,  people.” 

The  two  had  returned  to  take  part  in 
the  DeVoy  Perspectives  on  Theater  Series, 
an  annual  program  aimed  at  conveying 
the  practical  wisdom  of  performing  arts 
professionals.  (Past  speakers  include  Tony- 
and  Grammy-nominated  Broadway  actor 
Bryce  Pinkham  ’05  and  the  Obie  Award¬ 
winning  stage  director  Anne  Bogart.)  The 
actors  had  already  spent  the  afternoon 


in  the  Bonn  Studio  meeting  with  theater 

For  both  Wilderson  and  Flanagan,  the 
journey  of  an  acting  career  began  at  Boston 
College.  Flanagan,  a  political  science 
major,  joined  the  comedy  improv  group 
My  Mother’s  Fleabag  during  her  freshman 
year,  and  “it  changed  my  Ufe,”  she  said,  to 
cheers  from  students  wearing  gray  Fleabag 
T-shirts  in  the  front  row.  Wilderson  signed 
up  for  the  Dramatics  Society  during  his 
first  year  and  acknowledged  that,  for  him 
as  a  theater  major,  classes  became  “the 
thing  you  had  to  go  through  during  the  day 
to  get  here  for  rehearsal.” 

The  two  became  friends  and  began 
collaborating  with  other  students,  includ¬ 
ing  actress  Nancy  Walls  ’88 — an  alumna 
of  Saturday  Night  Live,  The  Daily  Show, 
and  The  Office — and  Oscar-winning  film¬ 
maker  Tom  McCarthy  ’88.  Together,  said 
Wilderson,  they  helped  to  “keep  each 
other  grounded.” 


“You  catered  my  graduation  party,” 
Flanagan  remembered. 

“That’s  when  we  got  a  little  bit  closer,” 
Wilderson  deadpanned,  “when  I  worked 

After  her  graduation,  Flanagan  moved 
to  Georgetown,  where  she  slept  on  a  pull¬ 
out  chair  in  her  sister’s  bedroom.  She 
applied  to  work  in  military  intelligence  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  (where  her 
father  had  a  long  career),  and  accepted  a 
temporary  position  as  an  administrator 
with  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association.  Nights  were  spent  perform¬ 
ing  improv  with  with  actors  pitted  against 
one  another  in  audience-judged  skits. 
Wilderson,  still  a  student,  got  small  roles 
in  a  series  of  industrial  films  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  One  of  these  spoofed  The 
Late  Show.  “I  was  in  a  doo-wop  group 
singing  about  stamps,”  he  said.  “The  guy 
. . .  playing  the  David  Letterman  part  was 
Jon  Stewart.” 

With  peers  from  Fleahag,  Flanagan  cre¬ 
ated  the  comedy  troupe  Every  Mother’s 
Nightmare  in  the  spring  of  1988  and  invit¬ 
ed  Wilderson  to  join.  That  summer,  the 
group  performed  on  the  (literally)  revolv¬ 
ing  stage  of  the  Cape  Cod  Melody  Tent. 

“It  was  a  cash  husiness,”  Wilderson  said. 
“Our  bank  was  a  plastic  pumpkin.” 

In  the  fall,  Wilderson  returned  to  the 
Heights  for  his  senior  year,  and  the  others 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  his  hometown  (it 
was  Wilderson’s  idea).  After  graduating, 
Wilderson  entered  the  summer  program 
at  the  Circle  in  the  Square  Theatre  School 
in  New  York,  and  the  group  joined  him  in 
the  city.  “All  eight  of  us  slept  in  his  one- 
hedroom  apartment,”  said  Flanagan. 

The  program  lasted  seven  weeks, 
and  then  they  all  returned  together  to 
Minnesota.  Wilderson  worked  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  (“I  was  not  a  good  waiter”),  and  began 
getting  parts  at  the  Guthrie  Theater.  For 
his  role  as  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past  in 
A  Christmas  Carol,  he  wore  a  costume  he 
described  as  “Water  Nymph  meets  Tina 
Turner.”  The  audience  threw  pennies  at 
the  stage — “You’re  acting  your  heart  out,” 
he  said,  “and  then,  ping!” 

Flanagan,  meanwhile,  played  Bilbo 
Baggins  in  a  children’s  theater  production 
of  The  Hobbit.  “I  had  a  dressing  room, 
which  was  cool,  and  a  phone.” 

After  two  seasons  at  the  Guthrie, 


Wilderson  turned  down  an  invitation  to 
stay  (“I  hadn’t  spread  my  wings  yet,”  he 
explained)  and  packed  a  U-Haul  for  Los 
Angeles.  Flanagan  signed  on  with  the  Twin 
Cities-based  improv  troupe  Brave  New 
Workshop,  which  toured,  among  other 
places,  “Nebraska  in  a  van  in  the  winter.” 
Between  gigs,  she  worked  as  a  casting 
associate  for  an  agency  in  Minneapolis. 

In  L.A.,  Wilderson  secured  a  part  in 
the  1993  pilot  episode  of  Frasier,  but  his 
scenes  didn’t  make  the  final  cut.  The  work, 
though,  landed  him  a  manager,  who  soon 
also  signed  Flanagan.  She  moved  west 
and  booked  a  role  in  the  film  Overnight 
Delivery  (1998),  which,  ironically,  sent  her 
back  to  Minnesota  for  shooting. 

After  four  auditions,  Wilderson  got 
a  recurring  part  on  Seinfeld  in  1997-98 
as  Walter,  Elaine’s  coworker  at  the  J. 
Peterman  Company.  Importantly,  he  also 
played  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  a  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  advertising  campaign  that  lasted 
1 1  years  (“I  call  my  house  the  house  that 
underwear  bought”).  He  found  work  in 

Flanagan,  a  political 
science  major,  joined  the 
comedy  improv  group  My 
Mother's  Fleabag  during 
her  freshman  year,  and  "it 
changed  my  life,"  she  said, 
to  cheers  from  students 
wearing  gray  Fleabag 
T-shirts  in  the  front  row. 


the  2002  drama  One  Hour  Photo  starring 
Robin  Williams.  “You  don’t  see  my  face 
in  this  movie,”  he  said,  “but  the  first  voice 
you  hear  is  mine  and  the  fingers  on  the 
keyboard  are  mine.” 

“Finger  acting,”  Flanagan  said. 

Flanagan  auditioned  for  Gilmore  Girls, 
but  was  never  cast.  She  landed  a  part  on 
a  television  drama  called  Citizen  Baines 
in  200 1 ,  which  she  thought  would  be  her 
break,  until,  two  episodes  into  filming,  the 
show’s  lead  quit.  The  next  year  she  was 
in  the  film  Phone  Booth  with  Colin  Farrell 
and  in  three  other  movies  that  “you’ve 
never  seen,  and  I’ve  never  seen.” 


Both  actors  appeared  (separately) 
on  the  medical  dramas  ER  and  Grey’s 
Anatomy.  On  the  latter,  “I  played  a  man 
with  an  ovary,”  Wilderson  recounted; 
over  four  episodes,  Flanagan  was  a  hospi¬ 
tal  employee  who  variously  drew  blood, 
worked  in  the  free  clinic,  and  appeared  in 
the  X-ray  facility.  “This  tech  had  an  active 
life,”  she  said. 

They  began  to  work  opposite  famous 
actors — Flanagan  with  Jim  Carrey  (twice), 
John  Stamos,  and  Mekhi  Phifer;  Wilderson 
with  Steve  CareU  and,  to  the  Robsham 
audience’s  expressed  delight,  Miley  Cyrus. 
They  worked  with  animals:  Flanagan  as 
Principal  Perry  in  television’s  2012-16 
Lab  Rats  (“I  know  those  llamas  got  more 
money  than  me”);  Wilderson  in  Disney’s 
2009  film  Space  Buddies  (pitched  as  “one 
giant  leap  for  dogkind”).  They  acted  in 
indie  shorts  and  children’s  cartoons  and 
major  motion  pictures  (Flanagan  in  Evan 
Almighty  and  Teacher  of  the  Year)  and  hit 
TV  series  (Wilderson  with  repeat  roles  in 
The  Office,  How  to  Get  Away  with  Murder, 
and  Mom). 

And  along  the  way,  they  achieved  recog¬ 
nition.  Wilderson’s  SAG  Award  nomina¬ 
tion  was  for  his  part  in  the  ensemble  cast 
of  Veep.  Flanagan’s  2006  Emmy  was  for 
her  lead  voice  work  in  the  animated  series 
fakers!  The  Adventures  of  Piggley  Winks. 

After  decades  in  the  business,  with 
hundreds  of  credits  to  their  names,  both 
actors  now  enjoy  recurring  parts — 
Wilderson  as  Principal  Gibbons  on  the  TV 
show  The  Mick,  Flanagan  on  the  cartoon 
Naruto,  where  she  voices  a  martial  artist  in 
training. 

“And  now,”  Flanagan  said,  to  applause 
in  Robsham,  “We’re  up  to  date.” 

Students  stood  in  line  at  a  microphone 
with  questions.  And  very  near  the  end,  a 
young  woman  asked  outright:  “What’s 
the  biggest  piece  of  advice  you  would  give 
to  a  young  person  trying  to  get  into  the 
industry?” 

Wilderson  paused  and  leaned  forward 
and  offered  the  short  version  of  the  long 
answer  he  and  Flanagan  had  been  giving 
since  the  evening  began:  “Do  as  much 
as  possible,”  he  said.  Just  keep,  “Doing, 
doing,  doing,  doing,  doing.”  ■ 

Christopher  Amenta  is  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  area. 
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Voice  lessons 


By  Zachary  Jason 

Learning  to  write  about  the  homeless 

Last  fall,  a  new  course  appeared  on 
the  American  Studies  Program’s 
growing  list  of  journalism  offerings, 
“JOUR2244;  Writing  Outsider  Lives.”  The 
description,  largely  a  series  of  questions, 
read:  “Voices  from  the  margins — the  social 
margins,  the  psychological  margins — have 
a  prophetic  value.  Where  can  we  find  such 
voices?  How  can  we  faithfully  listen  to 
them?  And  how  useful  are  the  conventions 
of  journalism  when  we  attempt  to  record 
their  stories?”  A  dozen  undergraduates 
signed  up.  One  said,  “It  sounded  mysteri¬ 
ous,  like  a  riddle.” 


James  Parker,  the  hrawny,  animated, 
British-horn  instructor,  answered  the  first 
question  on  day  one:  Students  would  be 
interviewing  the  homeless.  The  201 7-1 8 
Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts  (ILA)  jour¬ 
nalism  fellow,  Parker  is  the  founder  of 
the  Black  Seed  Writers  Group,  a  literary 
workshop  for  homeless  men  and  women 
that  meets  weekly  at  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  across  from  Boston  Common. 
Since  2011,  Parker,  a  contributing  editor 
and  monthly  columnist  with  the  Atlantic, 
has  mentored  and  edited  an  ever-changing 
cluster  of  some  30  such  individuals — some 


of  them  detoxing,  others  recently  released 
from  years  in  prison.  He  publishes  their 
poems,  prayers,  rants,  and  reportage  on 
the  city’s  shelters,  bridges,  and  alleyways 
in  the  quarterly  magazine  the  Pilgrim,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  350  subscribers  and  the  con¬ 
gregants  of  the  Episcopal  cathedral. 

In  class,  which  met  on  Wednesday 
nights  from  6:00  to  8:30  in  sparsely  fur¬ 
nished  (desk-chairs  and  a  blackboard) 
Gasson  307,  Parker  taught  the  mechanics 
of  profile  writing  and  the  social  forces 
that  create  the  “outsider.”  Students  dis¬ 
cussed  Alexander  Masters’s  Stuart:  A 
Life  Backwards  (2005),  about  a  homeless 
anti-pedophiUa  activist,  and  Stories  from 
the  Shadows:  Reflections  of  a  Street  Doctor 
(2015),  by  James  O’Connell,  M.D.,  who 
visited  the  class  in  November  to  recount 
treating  Boston’s  homeless  from  the  1980s 
AIDs  epidemic  to  the  present.  They  read 
philosophy  (Rene  Girard’s  theory  of  the 
scapegoat)  and  held  conversations  on 


topics  such  as  “Are  all  artists  crazy?”  and 
“What  are  the  burdens  carried  hy  those 
who  have  nothing?”  And  they  attended  a 
reading  of  Black  Seed  writers  that  Parker 
organized  at  a  local  bookstore. 

Parker  explained  that  many  of  the 
homeless  he’s  known  behave  and  speak 
in  “coded,  defensive,  even  mystical  ways.” 
“Head-on  journalistic  objectivity  will 
fail  you  with  these  subjects,”  he  told  the 
class.  So,  most  often,  the  students  read 
poetry,  the  “highest  form  of  journalism, 
the  sharpest  and  the  latest  news  about  real¬ 
ity,”  Parker  said.  They  studied  outsiders  as 
limned  by  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Frost,  and 
the  rhythms  and  imagery  used  by  Black 
Seed  writers.  (From  one  who  goes  by  Zeke; 
“The  dogma  we’re  programmed  to  defend 
/  will  destroy  us  all  in  the  dark  cool  end.”) 

To  “give  voice  to  the  voiceless,”  said 
Parker,  a  writer  must  have  a  voice,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  literary  style,  of  one’s  own.  To 
help  students  find  their  natural  voices, 
which  Parker  calls  “the  linguistic  vibra¬ 
tion  of  your  brain,”  he  fashioned  a  “space 
for  voice  to  happen.”  Simmering  during 
each  class  was  an  electric  kettle  atop  a 
desk  chair  in  a  back  corner.  Toward  the 
end  of  every  session,  Parker  distributed 
Styrofoam  cups  of  tea,  priming  students 
for  a  “free  write.”  He  handed  out  the 
same  assignment  sheets  he  gives  to  the 
Black  Seed  Writers,  with  four  open- 
ended  prompts  to  choose  from  each 
week.  On  November  15,  these  were  “Bad 
Atmosphere,”  “When  It’s  Time  to  Say 
Something,”  “Not  Being  Heard,”  and 
“Ghosts,”  with  the  simple  instructions; 
“Strong  words,  five  senses,  details,  memo¬ 
ries,  let  rip!”  A  brick-size  speaker,  perched 
on  the  blackboard’s  ledge,  streamed 
Parker’s  “neurotically  and  neurologicaUy 
engineered”  writer’s  playlist,  the  same  one 
he  plays  for  the  homeless  writers — ^low- 
tempo  Miles  Davis,  acoustic  Nick  Drake, 
the  Scottish  dream  pop  band  Cocteau 
Twins.  (This  spring  Parker  is  teaching 
“JOUR2245:  Rock  ’n’  Roll  Writing.”) 

By  November,  several  students  had  met 
their  subjects  at  St.  Paul’s  and  submitted 
drafts  of  their  profiles.  As  the  students 
wrote  quietly  one  foggy  night,  Parker,  in 
white  Oxford  shirt,  dark  blue  jeans,  and 
steel-toed  boots,  passed  quietly  between 
the  chairs,  crouching  before  each  student 
to  discuss  a  recent  draft.  “The  editor  is 


the  first  reader,  and  that  is  sacred,”  he  said 
during  a  class  break.  His  rule  for  editing: 
“Always  start  with  emphatic  affirmation.” 

To  Julia  Hegger  ’19,  an  English  major, 
he  read  back  her  words:  “This  is  what 
makes  outsider  perspectives  so  valu¬ 
able;  They  show  us  the  parts  of  ourselves 
that  still  remain  after  everything  else  is 
stripped  away.” 

“Yes!  I  could  weep!”  Parker  said.  “Now, 
dig  into  what  exactly  remains.” 

He  trod  gently  on  diction,  tone,  and 
structure.  “The  one  edit  you  can  never 
ignore,”  Parker  told  a  student,  “is  ‘I  don’t 
get  it.’  If  your  editor’s  not  getting  it,  nei¬ 
ther  will  your  readers.”  At  another  point 
he  addressed  the  group:  “If  you  ever  feel  an 
intestinal  flicker  against  an  edit,  push  back! 
Own  your  story,  your  name.” 

As  Parker  approached  Casey  O’Neill 
’19,  an  international  studies  major,  she 
said,  “I’m  stumped.”  She  had  attended 
a  few  Black  Seed  meetings  on  Tuesday 
mornings,  and  interviewed  Jimmy,  a  wise¬ 
cracking,  evasive  29-year-old  Honduran- 
American  with  a  volatile  temper.  O’Neill 
was  straining  to  portray  him  “honestly, 
but  without  offending  him.”  Parker  told 
her,  “Whenever  you  run  into  trouble,  write 
into  that  trouble.  At  the  bottom  of  that 
messy  struggle  is  the  truth.”  He  added, 
“Journalists  can  sit  at  a  distance  and  make 
ruthless  observations  about  their  subjects. 
To  be  a  writer,  listen  with  compassion.  Let 
[your  subjects]  show  you  the  depths  of 
their  brokenness  and  their  unbrokenness.” 

At  that  O’Neill  continued  to  write. 
Parker  began  the  following  class  by  read¬ 
ing  her  revised  paragraph  to  the  group; 
“Jimmy  is  angry.  He  says  so  every  week. . . . 


If  not  for  the  sting  of  truth,  his  repetitive 
mantras  could  be  lulling.  [They]  cre¬ 
ate  a  lyrical  telling  of  homelessness  in 
Boston — Jimmy’s  very  own  multi-national, 
aggrieved  anthem.” 

Over  three  to  six  rounds  of  editing, 
the  students  shaped  their  profiles.  In 
December,  the  class  assembled  them  into 
a  63-page  magazine,  the  Switch.  Some 
students  profiled  outsiders  in  their  own 
lives  (a  brother  with  a  developmental  dis¬ 
order,  a  recently  deceased  father  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  alcoholism)  or  explored  what 
made  themselves  outsiders.  English  major 
Bernadette  Darcy  ’19  said  that  seeing  the 
catharsis  experienced  by  some  Black  Seed 
writers  after  penning  an  “unreserved” 
poem  or  essay,  she  felt  compelled  to  write 
for  the  first  time  about  suffering  a  head 
injury  when  she  was  16.  In  “Where  I’ve 
Been”  she  writes,  “My  health  issues  may 
have  made  me  stronger,  more  resilient, 
more  empathetic,  and  maybe  even  a  little 
smarter,  but . . .  pain  can’t  be  roman¬ 
ticized.”  Parker  plans  to  distribute  the 
Switch  to  the  Black  Seed  writers. 

Parker  is  the  fifth  ILA  journalism  fel¬ 
low  since  the  program  began  in  2013.  Past 
recipients  include  guitarist  and  music  his¬ 
torian  Elijah  Wald  (who  taught  “Reporting 
on  Arts  and  Culture”)  and  trade-book 
author  and  editor  Toby  Lester  (“The  Art  of 
Editing”).  The  University  has  also  recently 
hired  Boston  Globe  business  reporter 
JaneUe  Nanos  ’02  and  Angela  Ards,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  writer  for  the  Village  Voice 
and  the  Nation.  Ards  will  help  develop  and 
then  direct  a  journalism  minor  that  will 
offer  some  1 5  courses  a  semester,  begin¬ 
ning  in  fall  20 1 8.  ■ 


Undergraduates  by  the  numbers,  2017-18 


Full-time  enrollment:  9,358 
Female:  53  percent 
Male:  47  percent 


Enrollment  by  U.S.  region 
Northeast:  68  percent 
South:  12  percent 
West:  10  percent 
Midwest:  9  percent 
AHANA  (excluding  international): 
31  percent 


International  students:  7  percent 
Top  majors,  by  enrollment 
Economics:  1,296 
Finance:  1,042 
Biology:  927 
Political  science:  893 
Communication:  751 
Double  majors:  25  percent 
Science,  computer  science,  and 
math  majors:  23  percent 


WINTER 


yj  cranes  and  lift  trucks  installed 
steel  trusswork  for  a  new  fieldhouse 
designed  to  provide  practice  space  for 
the  football  and  other  varsity  teams, 
as  well  as  club  and  intramural  sports. 
Located  on  the  former  site  of  Shea 
Field,  east  of  the  Beacon  Street  garage 
(this  view  looks  north),  the  structure 
with  a  1 38-X-7 1  -yard  footprint  will 
enclose  an  NCAA  regulation-size  foot¬ 
ball  field,  buffered  by  run-off  space 
along  both  sides.  A  67-foot-high  ceil¬ 
ing  will  accommodate  kick-offs,  punts, 
and  field  goals.  The  walls  are  precast 
insulated  concrete  with  windows  run¬ 
ning  along  the  top.  Transparent  glass 
panels  will  form  much  of  the  north  end; 
the  south  end  will  employ  translucent 
fiberglass  panels,  to  mitigate  sunlight 
and  solar  heat  gain.  The  building  will 
include  a  sports  medicine  facility,  and-  - 
a  13,500-square-foot  strength  and 
conditioning  facility  will  be  appended. 
Completion  date:  end  of  July.  -- 


Guidance  system 

By  Thomas  Cooper 


Welcome  to  the  Catholic  ‘Ministry  Expo' 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  30,  a 
visitor  entering  room  100,  a  large 
classroom  in  Simboli  Hall,  home  of  the 
School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  (STM), 
could  be  excused  for  thinking  he  or  she 
had  blundered  into  a  reunion  of  some  sort. 
In  a  space  that  had  been  cleared  of  its  rows 
of  desks,  60  or  so  men  and  women,  mostly 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties,  greeted  one 
another  with  hugs,  handshakes,  and  fist 
bumps,  or  stood  with  heads  bent  close  in 
animated  conversation.  Amid  the  hub¬ 
bub,  a  baby  in  a  gray  sweater,  wide-eyed 
and  calm,  was  being  admired  and  passed 
around. 

In  fact,  the  event  was  STM’s  third 
annual  “Ministry  Expo,”  a  chance  for  the 
school’s  students  to  talk  about  careers 
with  invited  practitioners  (most  of  them 
alumni)  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
Catholic  lay  ministries.  No  resumes  were 
distributed,  however,  and  no  attendee, 
male  or  female,  wore  a  suit  (there  were 
plenty  of  polo  shirts,  jeans,  fleece  vests, 
and  backpacks).  This  wasn’t  a  recruitment 
event,  but  “more  of  a  buffet  to  explore 
the  possibilities,”  said  associate  dean 
of  student  affairs  Jacqueline  Regan,  the 
organizer,  who  herself  has  a  master’s  of 
divinity  degree  (M.Div.)  and  a  master’s 
in  spiritual  direction,  from  the  Weston 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology.  As  the  primary 
career  counselor  at  STM,  she  meets  indi¬ 
vidually  with  students  to  help  them  “align 
their  spiritual  and  vocational  goals,”  she 
said.  A  lot  of  the  150-or-so  students  who 
enter  STM  each  year  pursue  their  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees  not  for  the  prospect  of  mak¬ 
ing  marginally  more  money  in  famously 
low-paying  fields,  but  to  learn  how  to  “use 
their  gifts  in  service,”  Regan  says.  “They’re 
looking  for  what  [Presbyterian  theologian] 
Frederick  Buechner  calls  the  ‘place  where 
your  deep  gladness  and  the  world’s  deep 
hunger  meet.’” 

Some  STM  graduates  will  find  that 
place  through  the  internet,  at  job  boards 


such  as  those  offered  by  the  Ignatian 
Solidarity  Network,  CatholicJobs.com, 
and  STM’s  own  password-protected  site. 
And,  in  late  winter,  Regan  will  create  a 
compendium  of  profiles  of  the  year’s  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  doctoral  candidates,  called  the 
STM  2018  Resume  Book.  She  will  email 
it  to  more  than  500  Catholic  schools, 
diocesan  offices,  parishes,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  nationwide — as  a  way 
of  broadcasting  prospective  graduates’ 
achievements  and  objectives  and  distin¬ 
guishing  them  from  the  fresh  prospects 
emerging  out  of  Notre  Dame’s  gradu¬ 
ate  theology  program  (97  in  2017),  Yale 
Divinity  School  (130),  and  Santa  Clara’s 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology  (55). 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  expo, 
offering  students  tangible  examples  of 
careers  to  consider. 

THE  VISITING  PROFESSIONALS  WERE 
positioned  at  folding  tables  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  room.  Sheets  of  letter- 
size  copier  paper  taped  to  walls  and 
blackboards  behind  them  announced  their 
fields:  campus  ministry,  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  prison  ministry,  nonprofit  adminis¬ 
tration,  hospital  chaplaincy,  parish  minis¬ 
try,  Ph.D.  studies,  social  work/counseling. 

Among  the  alumni  returning  was 
Nate  Hibner,  holder  of  a  2013  master’s 
in  theological  studies  (MTS).  He  also 

Patzke  came  away  struck 
by  the  importance  of  'find¬ 
ing  a  school  that  looks  to 
its  mission  to  shape  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff.'  The  expo, 
he  said,  'shows  where  the 
Church's  arms  really  stretch 
out,'  adding,  'It's  clear  I've 
got  to  learn  Spanish.' 


holds  a  20 1 0  bachelor’s  degree  from  the 
University  (with  a  double  major  in  political 
science  and  theology)  and  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  ethics  at  St.  Louis-based  Catholic 
Health  Association  of  the  United  States, 
a  network  of  more  than  600  hospitals  and 
1,400  long-term  care  and  other  facilities. 

In  crisp  khakis  and  a  blue  button-down, 
Hibner  stood  behind  a  table  stacked  with 
glossy  pamphlets  titled  “It’s  Time  to 
Consider  a  Career  in  Health  Care  Ethics.” 

“1  know  exactly  what  [students]  are 
going  through,”  he  said,  “because  1  was  in 
their  shoes  a  few  years  ago.  These  folks 
are  looking  for  a  vocation  as  opposed  to  a 
career.  They’re  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  a 
joyful  life.” 

To  Hibner’s  right,  under  the  “Prison 
Ministry”  sign,  stood  Jocelyn  Collen  in 
magenta  pants  and  a  striped  V-neck.  She 
earned  her  M.Div.  in  20 1 2.  Six  years  ago 
(three  years  into  STM’s  establishment 
at  Boston  College  with  the  move  from 
Cambridge  of  the  Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology),  she  recalled,  “We  were  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  Career  Center,  and  someone 
even  came  over  to  help  us  lay  students 
craft  a  resume.  But  it  did  seem  like  no 
one  could  figure  out  what  kind  of  support 
an  STM  student  would  need  for  a  job 

A  2006  graduate  of  Fairfield  University, 
Collen  worked  with  several  faith-based 
volunteer  centers  at  her  ahna  mater 
before  enrolling  at  STM.  After  earning 
her  M.Div.,  she  returned  to  Fairfield  as  a 
campus  minister.  In  2015,  she  moved  back 
to  Boston,  where  she  works  at  a  school  for 
handicapped  and  special  needs  children 
and  “facilitates  communion  services”  at 
the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction, 
which  houses  adult  male  and  female 
inmates  (“If  I’m  not  there,  there  is  no  com¬ 
munion”).  Her  advice  to  students:  “Be 
open  and  be  flexible;  a  ministry  is  organic 
and  ever-changing.” 

Across  the  room,  sharing  thoughts  on 
high  school  teaching,  Amanda  Vallimont, 
MTS’08,  head  of  the  theology  department 
at  Matignon  High  School,  in  Cambridge, 
said  she  knew  early  on  that  she  wanted  to 
teach.  But  pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in 
English  literature  didn’t  excite  her.  What 
about  biblical  literature?,  a  Jesuit  she  knew 
suggested.  She  has  been  teaching  theology 
at  Matignon  since  2008. 


Third-year  M.Div.  student  James  Luisi 
and  Steven  Patzke,  who  is  in  his  final  year 
of  work  toward  joint  master’s  degrees  in 
theology  and  ministry  and  social  work 
(MA/MSW),  arrived  around  an  hour  into 
the  expo.  The  two  met  as  undergraduates 
at  Loyola  University  Chicago,  and  after¬ 
ward  each  devoted  himself  to  volunteer 
work — Luisi  at  a  Catholic  social-justice 
lohhy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  Jesuit 
prep  school  in  Dallas,  and  Patzke  as  a 
youth  minister  at  a  hoys  high  school  in 
New  York  City.  Luisi,  sporting  a  vivid  pink 
tie  covered  in  miniature  Texas  flags,  was 
at  the  expo  “to  network.”  After  talking 
with  Catholic  Health’s  Hihner,  he  said, 

“It  hadn’t  crossed  my  mind  that  Catholic 
hospitals  need  people  with  degrees  in 
theology. . . .  Not  only  that,  it’s  opened 
my  eyes  to  ‘mission  and  identity’  offices  at 
other  Catholic  organizations  as  potential 
workplaces.” 

Patzke  spoke  with  Erin  DaCosta, 


MA’13,  and  Kayla  Greenwood  ’12, 
M.Ed.’14,  theology  teachers  at  nearhy 
Mount  Alvernia  High  School  and  Austin 
Preparatory  School,  respectively.  He  came 
away  struck  hy  the  importance  of  “finding 
a  school  that  looks  to  its  mission  to  shape 
its  students  and  staff.”  The  expo,  he  said, 
“shows  where  the  Church’s  arms  really 
stretch  out,”  adding,  “It’s  clear  I’ve  got  to 
learn  Spanish.” 

Gisella  Mendizahal,  MA/MSW’ 12, 
a  social  worker  at  Boston  Children’s 
Hospital,  was  one  of  four  alumni  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  “Social  Work/Counseling” 
table.  A  native  of  Peru,  Mendizahal  spent 
a  year  after  her  graduation  from  Loyola 
Marymount  University  as  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  at  a  homeless  shel¬ 
ter  in  Detroit  (“I  wanted  to  go  where  no 
one  wants  to  go”).  With  a  big  smile  and  a 
rapid-fire  manner  of  speaking  (“we  all  talk 
fast  in  Peru”),  her  message  to  students  was: 
“Your  profession  is  not  just  a  job;  it’s  a  call¬ 


ing.  And  it’s  not  about  me  telling  you.  How 
do  you  see  your  life  making  an  impact  in 
this  world?  It’s  a  continuous  search.” 

There  were  seven  campus  ministry 
representatives  manning  the  tables,  and 
they  had  a  steady  stream  of  visitors.  So  far, 
10  of  last  year’s  135  graduates  entered  the 
field  (30  are  engaged  in  parish  ministry, 

1 8  teach  high  school,  and  23  are  pursuing 
further  study). 

Two  hours  after  setting  up,  the  staff 
began  clearing  the  tables  and  restoring 
the  room,  pausing  occasionally  at  a  tray 
of  cookies.  Nate  Hihner  appeared  even 
more  enthused  than  when  he  arrived. 

“I  came  tonight  with  two  conversa¬ 
tions — one  to  explain  that  our  industry 
is  huge — Catholic  hospitals  serve  five 
million  people — and  there  are  jobs;  the 
other  approach  is  that  healthcare  ethics 
is  a  rewarding  vocation.  That  clearly  was 
what  people  wanted  to  talk  about  this 
afternoon.”  ■ 


'INTER  20i8 


Untimely  discovery 

By  Thomas  Cooper 


How  the  butterfly  got  its  proboscis 

In  November  2012,  Paul  Strother,  a 
research  professor  in  the  earth  and 
environmental  sciences  department, 
was  peering  through  a  microscope  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  when  he  noticed 
something  that  set  off  a  five-year  scientific 
investigation  and  ended  up  calling  into 
question  a  long-held  understanding  within 
evolutionary  biology. 

Strother,  a  paleobotanist  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  “the  early  evolution  of  land 
plants,”  was  in  the  office  of  Bas  van  de 
Schootbrugge,  a  geoscientist  at  Goethe 
University.  The  Boston  College  profes¬ 


sor  was  examining  slides  showing  bits  of 
core  samples  taken  a  year  or  two  earlier 
at  a  nature  preserve  north  of  the  Harz 
Mountains  in  Germany.  The  samples  con¬ 
tained  fossil  remains  of  life  forms  some 
200  million  years  old.  Many  of  them  were 
familiar  to  both  scientists:  prehistoric 
spores,  poUen  grains,  plant  debris,  insect 
body  parts.  But,  as  often  happens,  there 
were  unrecognizable  mysteries.  “We  call 
them  ‘Mister  Greys,’”  says  Strother. 

Strother  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
transition  between  unicellular  and  mul¬ 
ticellular  organisms,  from  aquatic  organ¬ 


isms  like  algae  to  land  plants.  That  day,  he 
recalls,  “1  was  looking  for  ancient  forms  of 
freshwater  algae.”  However,  as  he  scrolled 
methodically  along  one  slide,  searching  for 
striations  that  would  indicate  a  euglena,  a 
diverse  group  of  single-ceUed  microorgan¬ 
isms,  his  eye  caught  an  unusual  striated 

“My  first  thought  was,  wow,  maybe  I’ve 
got  some  euglenas.  Then  1  remembered. 

I’d  seen  these  things  before  in  a  textbook, 
and  1  knew  right  away  they  were  moth 
scales.”  He  and  van  de  Schootbrugge 
compared  the  ribbed  shapes  on  the  one- 
by-three-inch  slide  to  images  in  a  reference 
book  and  decided  that  Strother  had  indeed 
detected  the  scales  of  an  ancient  moth 
wing.  But  the  scales  in  the  book  belonged 
to  moths  from  a  period  approximately  60 
million  years  ago,  far  more  recent  than  the 
200-million-year-old  scales  Strother  was 
looking  at.  So,  what  moth  could  this  be? 

The  two  researchers  showed  images 


of  the  scales  to  lepidopterists  in  Germany 
and  Chicago  and  were  told  the  fragments 
were  “not  diagnostic,”  they  lacked  tell-tale 
structural  characteristics  that  would  allow 
them  to  he  dated  or  in  other  ways  classi¬ 
fied  with  precision.  They  might  belong 
to  ancient  moths,  or  they  might  he  from 
mosquitoes  or  flies,  which  also  have  scales 
on  their  wings.  At  one  point,  Strother 
changed  the  labels  on  his  images  from 
“moth  scales”  to  “insect  scales,”  thinking, 
“We  had  no  proof” 

Fast  forward  two  years  to  a  conference 
in  Paris.  Strother,  who  is  tall  and  lanky 
with  shoulder-length  blond  hair  and  a 
close-cropped  beard,  was  sitting  across  a 
dinner  table  from  Torsten  Wappler,  a  pal- 
aeoentomologist  at  Germany’s  Hessisches 
Landesmuseum.  Wappler  was  part  of 
a  team  that  had  recently  published  an 
exhaustive  family  tree  of  insects,  going 
back  nearly  500  million  years.  Strother 
hauled  out  his  laptop  and  showed  Wappler 
images  of  the  scales  he  had  seen  in 
Frankfurt,  and  was  told  that  by  making 
extensive  structural  comparisons  against 
the  new  family  tree  it  would  be  possible  to 
identify  the  insects  shown  on  the  laptop. 

Van  de  Schootbrugge,  by  then  a 
professor  at  Utrecht  University  in  the 
Netherlands,  recruited  a  student  to  prepare 
some  70  scale  specimens  for  viewing  with 
a  scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM). 
The  work  called  for  an  unusual  mix  of 
makeshift  and  high-end  technology.  To  the 
end  of  a  wooden  dissection  probe,  the  stu¬ 
dent  affixed  a  human  nose  hair — it  had,  he 
said,  “just  the  right  length  and  springiness” 
for  teasing  the  scales  onto  new  mounts. 

The  SEM  revealed  two  types  of  scales. 
One  was  solid,  characteristic  of  what  were 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  Lepidoptera. 

The  other  scales  had  perforations  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  were  hollow.  This  trait  is 
common  to  moths  and  butterflies  of  the 
Glossata,  a  branch  of  Lepidoptera  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  straw-like  feeding  mechanism 
known  as  the  proboscis. 

This  finding  presented  a  challenge.  It 
was  a  well-known  tenet  of  evolutionary 
biology  that  moths  and  butterflies  with 
proboscises  evolved  in  conjunction  with 
flowering  plants.  The  proboscis  allowed 
insects  to  get  at  the  nectar  tucked  in  the 
throats  of  flowers,  thereby  also  pollinating 
the  plants.  This  conjunction,  says  Strother, 


was  held  to  be  “a  classic  example  of  co- 
evolution.”  Flowever,  flowering  plants  do 
not  appear  in  the  fossil  record  until  around 
130  million  years  ago,  some  70  million 
years  after  Strother’s  moths  began  roam¬ 
ing  the  earth. 

There  were  two  possible  explanations. 
One:  Flowering  plants  had  evolved  at  least 
70  million  years  earlier  than  was  common- 


Strother:  "I  was  looking  for  ancient  algae." 


ly  believed,  and  the  fossil  record  of  these 
plants  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  Darwin 
had  speculated  about  this  possibility.  The 
abrupt  appearance  of  flowering  plants, 
and  their  rapid  diversification  roughly 
100  million  years  ago,  troubled  him.  In  an 
1879  letter  to  the  English  botanist  Joseph 
Dalton  Flooker,  Darwin  referred  to  this 
truncated  process  as  an  “abominable  mys¬ 
tery.”  Fie  theorized  there  might  have  been 


earlier  flowering  plants  on  a  lost  island  or 
continent.  Or  Two:  Maybe  these  dramati¬ 
cally  older  Lepidoptera  with  developed 
proboscises  started  out  feeding  on  some¬ 
thing  other  than  flowers. 

Strother  and  his  colleagues  conferred 
with  specialists  who  study  ancient  gym- 
nosperms,  the  cone-bearing  relatives  of 
modern  pine  trees  that  date  back  some 
385  million  years.  Together  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  proboscis  was  likely  used 
to  suck  up  droplets  of  fluid  secreted  by  the 
incipient  seeds  of  gymnosperms.  The  liq¬ 
uid,  called  a  “pollination  drop,”  captured 
airborne  pollen  grains  and  facilitated  pol¬ 
lination.  For  the  ancient  moths,  the  drop 
provided  sugar-rich  nutrition.  The  scien¬ 
tists  speculate  that  in  the  hot  and  arid  envi¬ 
ronment  of  200  million  years  ago,  sucking 
up  free  moisture  via  a  proboscis  was  a  way 
to  replenish  lost  body  fluids.  When  flower¬ 
ing  plants  appeared  later,  these  moths  and 
butterflies  were  already  primed  for  them. 

It  took  a  seven-member  team  to  come 
up  with  this  new  answer  to  the  revived 
riddle  of  which  came  first — the  butterfly 
or  the  flower,  and  their  findings  appeared 
as  “A  Triassic- Jurassic  Window  into  the 
Evolution  of  Lepidoptera”  in  the  January 
2018  issue  of  Science  Advances,  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  examination 
of  additional  samples  is  underway,  says 
Strother.  “There  are  still  plenty  of  Mister 
Greys  out  there  to  be  studied.”  ■ 


After  the  storm 

Five  Puerto  Rican  undergraduates,  home  for 
winter  break,  tell  what  they  saw 


I — I  urricane  Maria  enveloped  Puerto 
_l_  Rico  on  September  20  and  pounded 
the  island  (just  100  miles  across  and  35 
miles  north-south)  with  sustained  winds  of 
155  miles  per  hour.  With  the  fall  semester 
ending  on  December  20,  Boston  College’s 
43  Puerto  Rican  undergraduates  began 
returning  home,  many  for  the  first  time  since 
the  disaster. 


MARIELA  CASELLAS  ’l8  Uvesin 
Guaynabo  (pop.  96,200)  on  the  north  coast, 
near  San  Juan. 

As  1  stepped  out  of  the  airport  on 
December  18, 1  felt  the  same  humid  heat 
1  always  do  when  1  land  home.  It  felt  like 
another  beach  day.  On  my  way  home,  1 
noticed  some  trees  were  down,  with  their 
roots  above  ground,  shattered.  Although 
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trees  were  getting  their  leaves  back,  most 
of  them  stood  slanted. 

1  live  in  an  urban  area  considered  a  sub¬ 
urb  to  San  Juan.  My  parents  were  lucky; 
they  got  electricity  restored  a  month  after 
Maria,  and  the  only  serious  damage  was 
that  the  mailbox  flew  away.  But  our  side  of 
the  street  was  the  only  part  of  the  entire 
neighborhood  that  was  lit  by  electrical 
power  until  weeks  into  December. 

“The  way  you’re  seeing  it  now  can’t  be 
compared  to  how  it  looked  the  first  weeks 
after  Maria,”  said  my  mom.  “The  trees 
didn’t  have  any  leaves.  You  looked  out  the 
window  and  it  all  looked  so  somber,  like  a 
cold  winter,  elsewhere  in  the  world.” 

ARTURO  BALAGUER  TOWNSEND  ’ll  is 

also  from  Guaynabo. 

1  came  home  this  past  winter  break 
on  December  21.  Everything  about  the 
flight  was  ordinary,  up  to  about  when 
the  island  became  visible  through  the 
windows  of  the  aircraft.  The  places  1  was 
always  able  to  identify  from  the  air  had 
become  unrecognizable.  Gone  was  the 
beautiful  green  landscape.  As  the  plane 
descended,  it  became  clear  that  many 
trees  were  just  trunks. 

Three  months  had  passed  since 
Hurricane  Maria,  so  the  four-hour  lines 
at  gas  stations  were  no  more,  supermar¬ 
ket  shelves  were  somewhat  filled  again, 
cars  were  on  the  road,  and  electricity  was 
restored — slightly.  If  you  ask  any  Puerto 
Rican  living  on  the  island,  he  or  she  will 
point  to  the  lack  of  electricity  as  the  single 
most  drastic  circumstance  as  life  went  on. 
Not  having  electricity  meant  not  having 
refrigeration,  which  meant  not  having 
food  available,  other  than  non-perishables. 
It  also  meant  not  having  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  no  air  condi¬ 
tioning  (and  a  lot  of  mosquito  bites).  My 
grandparents,  both  around  80  years  old, 
live  in  a  house  in  Guaynabo  that  has  been 
without  electricity  since  the  advent  of  the 
hurricane. 

When  1  came  home,  the  most  difficult 
moments  had  ceased  for  middle-class 
Puerto  Ricans  who  had  sustainable  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  and  a  solid  roof  over 
their  heads.  But  homelessness  runs  ram¬ 
pant  in  parts  of  the  country.  Entire  families 
have  been  scavenging  for  refuge  and  food, 
depending  on  the  philanthropy  of  people 
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whose  needs  are  already  met.  Being  in 
Boston  during  this  era  of  Reconstruction 
is  hard.  1  feel  guilty  for  not  putting  my 
grain  of  work  into  a  struggle  1  need  to  be 
a  part  of  San  Juan  will  be  up  and  run¬ 
ning  perfectly  very  soon;  1  worry  about 
Yabucoa,  Arroyo,  Maunabo,  Humacao, 

Las  Piedras,  San  Lorenzo,  Coamo,  and  all 
the  other  devastated  towns. 

Coming  home  meant  partying  with 
friends,  and  going  out  to  La  Placita,  the 
place  where  all  Puerto  Ricans  near  San 
Juan  go  on  Fridays.  And,  unsurprisingly, 
the  plaza  was  packed.  Puerto  Ricans  are 
loud,  they  are  fun,  and  can  even  become 
annoying  sometimes,  but  their  loudness 
only  illustrates  their  light  and  their  hopes 
for  life.  If  there  is  hope  in  Puerto  Rico,  it 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  our  people. 

VERONICA  RODRIGUEZ  ’ip  Uves  in  Sati 

Juan  (pop.  355,000). 

On  December  20, 1  flew  to  San  Juan 
from  Boston.  It  was  my  first  time  home 
since  August  26.  Before  the  plane  landed, 

1  called  my  mom.  She  told  me,  “Veto,  look 
down  from  your  window  and  be  aware  of 
the  blue  tarps.”  1  asked  her  what  are  the 
blue  tarps.  She  answered,  “It  means  people 
who  lost  their  ceilings  or  their  houses.” 

The  tarps  are  provided  by  FEMA.  Heading 
home  from  the  airport,  1  saw  the  fallen 
trees,  the  broken  billboards,  shattered  win¬ 
dows,  blocked  roads,  gas  stations  with  no 
roofs.  My  mother  told  me  this  place  [San 
Juan]  “is  the  most  luxurious  part  of  Puerto 
Rico  you  will  see  for  a  while.” 

GABRIELA  GUERRA  ’21  UveS  in 

Hormigueros  (pop.  17,300)  on  the  west 
coast,  70  miles  by  air  from  San  Juan. 

1  was  able  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
Thanksgiving,  and  even  the  view  from  the 
airplane  was  heartbreaking.  As  we  were 
landing  you  could  see  houses  without 
ceilings,  and  buildings  partly  destroyed. 
What  used  to  be  leafy  trees  were  leafless 
branches.  Landing  and  seeing  the  “no 
service”  on  my  phone  was  a  check  of  how 
little  had  changed  in  two  months.  So  many 
people  were  in  the  airport  trying  to  leave 
the  island,  especially  the  elderly.  Driving 
to  my  house,  there  were  stiU  downed  trees, 
electric  poles,  and  cables  in  the  streets. 

1  had  the  chance  to  go  back  for  winter 
break.  And  even  100  days  after  the  catas¬ 


trophe  so  much  needs  to  be  done.  Friends 
who  live  in  Mayagiiez  and  Cabo  Rojo  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  still  don’t  have 
electrical  power.  And  these  are  only  two 
areas  out  of  many. 

CAROLINA  TIRU  ’20  isfromPonce 

(pop.  149,000)  on  the  south  coast,  46  miles 
by  air,  or  76  miles  by  mountain  roads,  from 
San  Juan. 

1  landed  on  a  Tuesday  at  4:00  a.m.  at 
the  Mercedita  Airport  in  Ponce.  As  soon 
as  1  got  off  the  plane,  1  sensed  the  dif¬ 
ference.  My  father  drove  me  home,  and 
throughout  the  ride  1  noticed  all  the  pahn 
trees  on  the  ground,  the  houses  without 
roofs,  and  the  street  lights  shattered  on 
the  corners  of  the  roads.  In  my  house,  1 
saw  how  the  walls  were  left  unpainted,  the 
front  door  had  cracks,  and  the  garden  was 
empty.  There  were  no  coquis  (small  frogs) 
singing  their  melody  or  palm  trees  clash¬ 
ing  against  each  other.  It  was  silent.  That’s 
when  1  thought  that  my  home  was  never 
going  to  be  the  same. 

However,  as  the  days  passed,  things 
started  to  get  better.  For  Christmas  we 
had  our  big  celebration.  We  had  our  tra¬ 
ditional  roasted  pork,  arroz  con  gandules 
(rice  with  pigeon  peas),  pasteles  (like  tama¬ 
les),  and  potato  salad.  We  drank  coquito 
(a  coconut-based  “eggnog”)  and  sang 
out  parranda  songs  (carols).  We  laughed 
and  danced  that  night  like  we  always  had. 
Looking  back,  1  realize  that  hope  was  set¬ 
tling  in  our  hearts. 

The  infrastructure  is  stiU  in  ruins. 

Many  people  lost  their  homes,  their  cars, 
and  all  of  their  belongings.  Yet,  from  the 
fruit  seller  on  the  corner,  to  the  street 
festival  of  La  CaUe  de  San  Sebastian,  to 
the  fireworks  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  we  were 
striving  together  to  persevere. 

1  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  locations 
around  my  town  that  suffered  severe  loss. 
My  family  and  1  aided  families  with  food, 
water,  and  clothing.  We  took  manuals  for 
them  to  read  on  what  they  could  do  to  get 
more  help  from  FEMA.  We  heard  their 
stories  about  the  hurricane  and  how  they 
found  refuge.  It  was  overwhelming  and 
heartbreaking.  It  might  take  a  long  time, 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  work,  but  1  know,  and 
all  Puerto  Ricans  know,  that  Puerto  Rico 
will  rise  up,  and  its  star  will  shine  brighter 
than  ever.  ■ 


Its  gilding  mostly  removed,  the  original  Gasson  eagle  emerges  as  a  rare  late-19th-century  Japanese  sculpture. 


CLOSE-UP:  BIRD'S  EYE 


IN  1993,  THE  GILDED  EAGLE  POISED 

30  feet  atop  the  marble  column  outside 
Gasson  Hall  was  retired,  weather-worn 
after  36  years  in  the  elements.  The  340- 
pound  bronze  with  a  nine-foot  wingspan 
was  dismantled  into  its  four  constituent 
sections,  and  — after  a  replica  was  cast, 
gilded,  and  mounted  on  the  column— the 
pieces  of  the  original  sculpture  went  into 
storage.  Twenty-two  years  later,  a  tip-off 
from  an  independent  researcher  brought 
the  segments  to  the  attention  of  Diana 
Larsen,  assistant  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  McMullen  Museum  of  Art,  who  im¬ 
mediately  saw  the  superior  quality  of  the 
original,  consulted  with  specialists,  and 
arranged  for  a  full-scale  restoration. 

According  to  Larsen,  the  original  rap¬ 
tor— an  eagle,  though  the  species  is 
uncertain  — is  Japanese,  from  the  Meiji 
period,  and  possibly  the  work  of  imperial 
court  artist  Suzuki  Chokichi  (1848-1919), 
known  for  his  exacting  craftsmanship  and 
realistic  treatment  of  the  natural  world, 
particularly  birds  of  prey.  Eagles  strikingly 
similar  to  the  Boston  College  sculpture 


can  be  found  in  Kansas  City  and  London. 
The  image  above,  taken  after  partial  re¬ 
moval  of  the  gilding,  shows  the  previously 
hidden,  finely  engraved  details  of  the 
bird's  head,  as  well  as  the  subtle  tones 
of  bronze  in  the  "white"  of  the  eye.  The 
black  pupil  was  created  using  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  gold  known  as  shakudo. 

The  restoration  is  being  undertaken  by 
Natick-based  Rika  Smith  McNally  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  It  involves  painstaking  removal  of 
the  gilding  and  bole,  the  thin  underlayer 
of  clay  that  provided  a  smooth  surface  for 
the  gold  leaf  (remnants  still  visible  on  the 
bird's  neck),  using  solvents  applied  with 
cotton  swabs,  brushes,  and  finely  pointed 
wooden  sticks.  After  cleaning,  conserva¬ 
tors  will  restore  the  surface  patina  with 
thin  washes  of  pigment  to  match  the 
appearance  of  other  Meiji  bronzes,  then 
the  sections  will  be  lacquered  and  waxed 
and  the  eagle  reassembled  on  a  custom- 
fabricated  armature.  The  work  is  due  to 
be  completed  by  March  2018. 

Boston  College  received  the  sculpture 
in  1954  as  a  gift  from  Augustus  Anderson 


of  nearby  Brookline.  It  came  to  him  as 
a  bequest  from  philanthropists  and 
art  collectors  Larz  and  Isabel  Anderson 
(no  relation  to  Augustus),  whom  he 
served  as  private  secretary  for  more  than 
40  years.  A  1909  article  in  House  &  Carden 
magazine  shows  the  eagle,  ungilded, 
on  display  in  a  Japanese  garden  on  the 
couple's  Brookline  estate.  Among  the 
questions  Larsen  hopes  to  answer  through 
her  research  is:  When  and  where  did 
the  Andersons  acquire  their  eagle? 

The  restored  bird  will  be  unveiled  as 
the  centerpiece  of  an  exhibition  at  the 
McMullen  slated  for  2019,  co-curated  by 
Larsen  and  Victoria  Weston,  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  art  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston.  The  exhibition 
will  explore  Meiji  bronze  production,  the 
depiction  of  birds  of  prey  in  Japanese  art, 
and  the  fascination  of  late-19th-century 
Americans  — and  Boston  Brahmins  in  par¬ 
ticular— with  Japanese  art  and  culture. 

—Jane  Whitehead 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a  Boston-based  writer. 
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Access  to  the  Portal  is  free  at  jesuitportal.bc.edu. 


I.  The  Jesuit  who  couldn’t  cry 

A  LETTER  FROM  IGNATIUS  (l553) 


St.  Ignatius  wrote  some  7,000  letters  during  his  lifetime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  surviving  records,  correspondence  that  began  with  a  1518 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  king  by  the  27 -year-old  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Loyola  asking  to  be  allowed  to  carry  arms  to  protect  himself 
from  the  murderous  intentions  of  one  Francisco  de  Oya  (sadly, 
de  Oya’s  grievance  is  unknown).  Hisfnal  letter  was  dated  July 
30,  1556,  the  day  before  he  died.  As  the  Society  grew,  Ignatius 
increasingly  dictated  responses,  or  directions  for  a  response, 
to  his  secretary,  Juan  Alfonso  de  Polanco,  who  on  November 
22,  1553,  sent  a  letter  to  Nicholas  Floris,  a  Jesuit  in  Germany. 
Floris  had  written  to  Ignatius  a  month  earlier  to  lament  that 
he  lacked  the  ability  to  weep.  Within  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Ignatius  was  known  for  his  "gift  of  tears,”  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  prayer  and  Mass.  The  letter,  which  follows,  is  drawn  from 
Ignatius  of  Loyola:  Letters  and 
Instructions,  edited  by  Martin  E. 

Palmer,  SJ,  John  W.  Padberg,  SJ,  and 
John  L.  McCarthy,  SJ  (Institute  of 
Jesuit  Sources,  2006). 


heart.  While  some  people  may  have  tears  because  their 
nature  is  such  that  the  affections  in  the  higher  parts  of  their 
souls  easily  overflow  into  the  lower,  or  because  God  our 
Lord,  seeing  that  it  would  be  good  for  them,  grants  them  to 
melt  into  tears,  this  still  does  not  mean  that  they  have  great¬ 
er  charity  or  accomplish  more  than  other  persons  who  are 
without  tears  but  have  no  less  strong  affections  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  soul,  that  is,  a  strong  and  efficacious  willing 
(which  is  the  proper  act  of  charity)  of  God’s  service  and  the 
good  of  souls,  just  like  that  of  persons  who  have  abundant 
tears.  Moreover,  I  would  tell  Your  Reverence  something  of 
which  I  am  convinced:  There  are  persons  to  whom  I  would 
not  give  the  gift  of  tears  even  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
so,  because  it  does  not  help  their  charity  and  damages  their 
heads  and  bodies,  and  consequently  hinders  any  practice  of 
charity.  So  Your  Reverence  ought  not  to  be  distressed  over 
the  lack  of  external  tears;  keep  your  will  strong  and  good 
and  show  it  in  your  actions,  and  that  will  suffice  for  your 
own  perfection,  the  help  of  others,  and  the  service  of  God. 


...  A  heart  like  your  own,  full  of 
longing  to  help  souls  and  serve 
God,  cannot  be  called  hard. 
When  someone  feels  compassion 
for  the  miseries  of  the  neighbor 
in  the  will  and  the  higher  part  of 
his  soul,  desires  to  do  what  he  can 
to  relieve  them,  and  performs  the 
offices  of  a  person  who  has  this 
active  will  for  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  means,  he  needs  no  further 
tears  or  sensible  feelings  in  the 


Ignatius's  letter  to  Nicholas  Floris,  SJ,  from 
the  superior  general's  letterbook. 
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Title  page  from  an  early- 
17th-century  English 
version  of  Loarte's  book. 


II.  The  gluttony  cure 

FROM  A  JESUIT  GUIDE  TO  LIFE  (l557) 

Caspar  Loarte,  SJ  (circa  1498-1578),  published  Esercitio 
della  vita  Christiana,  The  Exercise  of  the  Christian  Life,  in 
1557,  while  the  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Genoa.  An  early 
expression  of  the  Jesuit  commitment  to  popular  ministry — man¬ 
ifest  today  in  writings  by  Jesuits  such  as  James  Martin,  Th.M.’99, 
and  William  Barry,  STL’63 — Loarte’s  book  offered  advice  on 
prayer,  meditation,  devotional  readings,  and  good  conduct. 
Highly  popular,  the  book  was  translated  into  Spanish,  French, 
German,  and  English  and  reprinted  in  whole  or  in  part  many 
times  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  Esercitio  is  given  over  to  instructions  for  combatting 
the  seven  deadly  sins.  This  excerpt  from  The  Exercise  of  the 
Christian  Life  (Institute  of  Jesuit  Sources,  2017)  was  translated 
from  the  original  Italian  by  Charles  Keenan,  who  is  assistant 
director  in  the  Core  Curriculum  office  at  Boston  College. 

Eirst,  consider  how  much  more  the  trouble  and  heaviness 
that  remain  in  your  stomach  after  eating  too  much  both¬ 
ers  you  than  the  many  and  delicate  foods  can  delight  you, 
whose  taste  and  delight  does  not  last  longer  than  the  food 
passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  throat.  This  delight,  as  soon 
as  it  has  passed,  does  not  remain  anything  more  than  a  trace 
or  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  And  this  you  can  bet¬ 
ter  understand,  noting  that  nothing  remains  of  everything 
you  have  eaten  and  drank  in  all  your  life,  and  that  nothing 
remains  of  all  the  meals,  all  the  flavors,  and  the  delectable 
food  that  you  have  tasted.  See  how  everything  has  vanished, 
as  if  it  never  existed. . . . 

Second,  consider  the  dangers  and  ugly  disorders  that  are 
born  from  this  sin.  First,  the  strain  and  toil  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  gluttony;  second,  the  many  bodily  illnesses  that 
follow  from  disordered  eating;  third,  that  it  clouds  the  mind, 
such  that  a  person  is  unable  to  make  spiritual  exercises; 
fourth,  the  eternal  hunger  and  thirst  that  happen  later,  to 
which  not  even  a  drop  of  water  will  be  granted,  as  one  sees 
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in  the  story  of  the  rich  glutton.  Remember,  too,  what  wiU 
remain  of  a  delicately  nourished  body  after  death. 

The  third  remedy  is  to  remember  the  abstinence  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  who  plucked  corn  on  account  of  hunger, 
and  how  the  Lord  fasted  for  40  days  in  the  desert,  and  the 
gall  that  was  given  to  him  to  drink  in  his  thirst  when  he  was 
on  the  cross,  which  you  ought  to  remember  every  time  you 
are  at  the  table  to  eat. 

The  fourth  remedy  is  that  you  often  remember  that 
eternal,  heavenly  dinner  to  which  our  God,  the  redeemer, 
signified  to  us  in  one  of  his  parables,  to  which  we  are  invited, 
and  think  that — ^wishing  to  enjoy  such  a  happy  and  regal  din¬ 
ner — it  is  necessary  to  abstain  from  lunch  in  this  hfe,  so  that 
you  can  be  better  able  to  fiU  yourself  later,  just  as  on  earth 
someone  who  is  invited  to  a  magnificent  and  splendid  dinner 
often  wants  to  eat  with  moderation  at  lunch  in  order  not  to 
lose  their  appetite  for  dinner. 

The  last  remedy,  and  a  very  sure  one,  is  to  shun  (as  much  as 
it  is  possible  for  you)  occasions  for  gluttony,  such  as  meals  and 
feasts,  where  one  sees  such  abundance  and  a  variety  of  dishes, 
and  so  much  food  and  wine  and  delicate  and  delectable  fruits, 
among  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remain  sober. . . . 


'INTER  20i8 


Expulsion  of  Jesuits 
from  Antwerp, 


III.  Papal  instructions 
for  eradicating  the 
Society  of  Jesus 

A  BRIEF  ISSUED  BY 
CLEMENT  XIV  (1773) 


The  papal  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  on  July  21,  1773,  was  not 
unexpected.  In  the  preceding  decades,  the  Jesuits  had  suffered 
expulsions  from  the  Catholic  empires  of  Portugal  (1759), 
France  (1764),  and  Spain  (1767),  where  they  had  become 
handy  scapegoats  for  kings  or  princes  under  civic  pressure.  In 
Portugal,  for  example,  charges  against  the  Society  included  cre¬ 
ating  a  state  within  the  state,  inciting  revolutions  among  indig¬ 
enous  populations  in  South  America,  and  failing  to  adequately 
condemn  regicide.  Cardinals  in  the  papal  conclave  of  1769 
elected  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli  in  part  because 
he  had  assured  the  Bourbons  that  he  would  suppress  the  Jesuits. 
As  a  result  of  the  suppression,  hundreds  of  schools  around  the 
globe  were  closed  or  transferred  to  other  religious  orders  or 
the  state;  missions  closed  around  the  world;  and  virtually  all 
Jesuits  became  ex-Jesuits,  whether  they  continued  on  as  priests 
or  as  laymen.  The  Society  would  not  be  restored  until  1814,  by 
Pius  VII.  The  following  is  drawn  from  the  suppression  order,  a 
near-8,000-word  document  titled  Dominus  ac  Redemptor. 
It  is  excerpted  herefrom  “Promising  Hope”:  Essays  on  the 
Suppression  and  Restoration  of  the  English  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (Rome:  Institutum  Flistoricum  Societatis  lesu, 
2003),  translated  by  John  Murphy,  SJ. 

[W]e  abolish  and  suppress  the  oft-mentioned  Society.  We 
take  away  and  abrogate  each  and  every  one  of  its  offic¬ 
es,  ministries,  administrations,  houses,  schools,  colleges, 
retreats,  farms,  and  any  properties  in  whatsoever  province, 
realm,  and  jurisdiction  and  in  whatever  way  pertaining  to 
the  Society.  We  do  away  with  the  statutes,  customs,  usages, 
decrees.  Constitutions,  even  those  confirmed  by  oath,  by 


apostolic  approval,  or  by  other  means.  We  wish  that  the 
present  document,  as  if  corresponding  word  for  word  to  all 
the  Society’s  privileges  and  indults,  both  general  and  special, 
fully  and  sufficiently  does  away  with  them  even  if  the  privi¬ 
leges  were  formulated  with  legal  safeguards. 

Therefore  we  declare  that  all  authority  in  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  matters  of  the  father  General,  the  provin¬ 
cials,  the  visitors,  and  of  any  other  superiors  of  the  said 
Society  is  permanently  discontinued  and  completely  abol¬ 
ished.  We  transfer  their  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  the 
local  ordinaries.  . . . 

The  following  may  remain  in  the  houses  and  colleges  of 
the  Society:  those  who  are  afraid  of  a  substandard  living 
due  to  the  paucity  or  complete  lack  of  funds  or  those  who 
have  no  place  to  establish  a  domicile  because  of  advanced 
age,  poor  health,  or  other  just  and  grave  reasons,  and  thus 
are  not  at  all  in  a  position  to  leave  the  houses  and  colleges 
of  the  Society.  A  condition  of  their  remaining  is  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  said  house 
or  college.  They  are  to  wear  only  the  garb  of  secular  clergy. 
They  are  to  live  fuUy  subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place. 

.  .  .  The  houses  which  they  do  vacate  can  be  converted  to 
pious  uses  as  will  seem  right  and  proper  according  to  the 
sacred  canons,  the  will  of  founders,  the  increase  of  divine 
cult,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  public  usefulness  for  each 
place  and  time.  In  the  mean  while,  some  member  of  the 
secular  clergy  who  is  endowed  with  prudence  and  an  upright 
character  will  be  designated  as  superior  of  said  houses. 
The  name  of  the  Society  is  to  be  completely  removed  and 
suppressed. 


IV.  The  life  of  a  Jesuit  brother 

AN  OBITUARY  FROM  WOODSTOCK  LETTERS  (l895) 

A  native  of  Ireland,  John  McElroy  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  Maryland  as  a  religious  brother  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  38. 
It  was  rumored  among  American  Jesuits  that  McElroy  was 
a  relative  of  John  McElroy,  the  prominent  Jesuit  priest  who 
founded  Boston  College  in  1863.  But  although  the  two  men 
did  serve  together  for  a  time  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Boston’s 
North  End,  where  Er.  McElroy  was  appointed  pastor  in  1847, 
there  is  no  evidence  they  were  related.  Br.  McElroy  worked 
variously  as  a  janitor  and  cook  at  St.  Mary’s  from  1848  until 
his  death  in  1894.  Er.  McElroy  left  St.  Mary’s  for  the  unfinished 
Jesuit  residence  at  Boston  College  in  1859.  The  American 
journal  Woodstock  Letters,  named  for  the  Jesuits’  seminary 
in  Maryland,  was  published  from  1872  to  1969  and  distributed 


only  to  Jesuits.  (“Printed  for  private  circulation  only”  read  the 
stern  directive  on  its  title  page.)  A  vital  source  for  historians 
of  American  Catholic  life,  it  published  reports  on  activities  at 
the  various  colleges  and  missions,  and  was  known  for  its  long, 
detailed,  and  frank  obituaries.  Er.  McElroy’s,  which  appeared 
in  an  1878  issue,  ran  to  3,403  words  (including  footnotes).  The 
remembrance  of  his  doppelganger,  which  appeared  in  an  1895 
issue,  totaled  322  words. 

BROTHER  JOHN  MCELROY.  Brother  McElroy,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  well  known  Father  McElroy, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Clogher,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on 
May  1 , 1 8 1 2 .  He  entered  the  novitiate,  which  was  then  under 
the  charge  of  Father  Dzierozynski,  on  October  1,  1840.  On 
the  completion  of  his  noviceship,  Br.  McElroy  was  sent  to 
Georgetown  to  be  assistant  cook.  There  he  remained  tiU 
1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Boston.  Here 
he  remained  for  forty-five  years,  as  cook  and  janitor,  till  his 
health  gave  way  in  1 887,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
janitor.  As  cook  he  was  noted  for  his  remarkable 
neatness.  He  devoted  his  free  time  to  making  beads, 
and  this  occupation  of  more  than  40  years  brought 
in  quite  a  little  revenue  for  the  house.  When  act¬ 
ing  as  janitor,  about  1850,  the  fathers  were  much 
annoyed  by  a  poor  demented  man  coming  con¬ 
tinually  to  be  exorcised,  for  he  said  he  had  a  devil 
in  him.  Br.  McElroy,  in  order  to  rid  the  fathers  of 
the  annoyance,  said  he  would  drive  the  devil  out.  So 
one  afternoon,  when  he  had  his  kitchen  cleaned  up, 
he  called  the  man  down  and  placed  him  on  a  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  then  he  walked  round  him 
three  times  and  patting  him  on  the  head,  stamped 
hard  on  the  floor.  There  followed  a  loud  report  with 
smoke,  and  the  man  was  raised  off  his  seat,  while 
Br.  McElroy  cried  out:  “Begone  evil  spirit.”  The 
poor  man  went  away  cured  of  his  hallucinations; 
the  means  used  [to  create  the  explosion]  was  a  large 
torpedo.  Br.  McElroy  was  noted  for  his  industry; 
and  when  in  his  last  years  he  was  unable  to  do  active 
work,  he  still  occupied  himself 
with  his  beads.  At  last  worn 
with  old  age,  he  met  his 
end  peacefully  and  full  of  hope 
on  Jan.  15,  1894.— R.  I.  P. 
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Fr.  Arrupe  in  Japan, 


V.  ‘A  sea  of  fire’ 

A  RECOLLECTION  OF  AUGUST  6,  1945, 

AT  HIROSHIMA 

Pedro  Arrupe,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  priest  who  would  lead  the 
Society  of  Jesus  from  1965  to  1983,  was  assigned  to  the  missions 
in  Japan  in  1938.  At  8:15  a  .m.  on  August  6, 1 945,  when  the  first 
atomic  bomb  to  be  used  in  hostile  action  was  released  above  the 
city  of  Hiroshima,  Arrupe  was  the  rector  of  an  eight-member 
Jesuit  community  in  Nagatsuka,  less  than  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  epicenter.  He  later  wrote  of  “a  magnesium  explosion  . 

. .  similar  to  the  roar  of  a  terrible  hurricane,  which  took  doors, 
windows,  glasses,  unstable  walls  .  .  .  that  broke  to  pieces  and 
fell  over  our  heads.”  The  recollection  that  follows,  from  Justice 
with  Faith  Today:  Selected  Letters  and  Address — II,  edited 
by  Jerome  Aixala  (Institute  of  Jesuit  Sources,  1980),  was  tran¬ 
scribed  from  an  interview  Arrupe  gave  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  bombing.  Arrupe  remained  at  the  mission  in  Japan  until 
he  was  named  superior  general. 

It  was  at  8.10  [sic]  on  the  morning  of  6  August,  the  feast  of 
Our  Lord’s  Transfiguration.  There  was  an  explosion.  We  saw 
a  bhnding  hght,  and  after  30  seconds  we  heard  an  explosion 
that  shattered  everything.  The  glass  panes,  windows  and 
doors  of  the  house  were  all  destroyed.  We  did  not  know  what 
had  occurred  and  supposed  it  was  a  very  powerful  bomb,  but 
of  the  conventional  explosive  type,  some  of  which  had  fallen 
in  our  garden.  But  soon  we  noticed  that  there  was  nobody 


in  the  street,  and  as  our  house  is  on  top  of  a  hiU,  we  saw 
that  the  entire  city  was  a  sea  of  fire  and  everything  burning. 
Very  soon  we  found  ourselves  assisting  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  wounded  and  aihng  victims.  At  first  the  most 
evident  symptoms  were  the  traumatic  wounds  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  destruction  of  the  houses  and  the  fall  of  entire 
buildings — these  were  mostly  fractures.  But  after  some  time 
the  most  puzzling  and  mysterious  thing  was  the  appearance 
on  the  skin  of  a  dark  pigmentation,  hke  of  sunburn,  which 
after  some  days  increased,  suppurated  and  penetrated  to  the 
very  bones,  though  there  had  been  no  direct  contact  with  the 
flame.  We  did  not  know  what  it  might  be,  nor  did  anybody 
else.  It  was  this  fact  that  threw  us  off.  And  for  some  days 
no  hght  could  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  as  then  there  were 
no  transistors,  and  the  radio  set  was  silent  as  there  was  no 
electric  current.  We  were  thus  completely  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world.  And  they  told  us  that  it  had  been  an  atomic 
bomb  ....  [T]he  new  name  conveyed  very  httle  to  us  as  we 
did  not  know  what  an  atomic  bomb  might  be.  We  therefore 
organized  in  the  house  an  improvised  hospital.  [Editor’s 
Note:  Arrupe  had  attended  medical  school  before  he  joined 
the  Jesuits.]  We  treated  thousands  of  victims  with  means  and 
methods  totally  primitive,  as  naturally  we  had  nothing  else 
at  hand  and  in  those  days  sulfonamides  were  unknown. ...  It 
was  a  human  tragedy  of  immense  proportions.  I  had  to  per¬ 
form  surgical  operations  without  anesthesia,  cutting  human 
flesh  with  plain  household  scissors.  Those  were  unforget¬ 
table  experiences,  and  I  can  say  that  in  the  first  days  of  that 
holocaust  I  never  heard  a  single  complaint,  a  single  groan. 
People  bit  their  hps,  clenched  their  fists  and  asked  for  help. . . . 


VI.  Jesuits  must  welcome  lay  faculty 

A  PLEA  FROM  A  BOSTON  COLLEGE  DEAN  (l969) 

A  1933  graduate  of  Boston  College  who  earned  his  doctorate 
at  Yale  University,  Charles  Donovan  was  the  founding  dean 
of  Boston  College’s  School  of  Education  and  a  member  of  the 
postwar  generation  of  American  Jesuits  who  saw  a  need  to 
recast  their  liberal  arts  colleges  to  include  research  initiatives 
or  face  second-tier  status.  Donovan  was  senior  vice  president 
and  dean  of  faculties  when  he  published  the  1969  essay  that 
follows  in  excerpt,  and  he  went  on  to  hire  some  400  faculty 
to  the  University  over  the  course  of  his  career,  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  them  lay  Catholics,  non-Catholics,  and  non-Christians. 
He  and  Boston  College  were  not  alone.  While  Jesuits  made  up 
nearly  a  third  of  faculty  at  Jesuit  colleges  in  1948,  by  1968, 
when  Jesuit  efforts  at  developing  serious  research  programs 
were  beginning  to  be  manifest,  members  of  the  Society  com¬ 
prised  only  16.3  percent  of  faculty.  In  “The  Liberal  Aims  of 
Jesuit  Higher  Education,”  published  in  the  October  1969  Jesuit 
Education  Quarterly  (which,  akin  to  Woodstock  Letters,  was 
“Eor  Private  Circulation”),  Donovan  poignantly  urged  his  Jesuit 
brothers  to  broaden  their  view  of  who  is  entitled  to  membership 
in  a  Jesuit  educational  community. 


We  are  in  a  new  era  of  Jesuit  higher  education,  the  era  of 
lay-Jesuit  partnership.  In  our  personal  lives  [fellow]  Jesuits 
may  have  special  places  of  affection  and  respect.  But  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  Jesuits  and  lay  faculty  members  are 
aU  equal  colleagues.  And  so  we  must  now  set  about  building 
with  laymen  and  Jesuits  the  faculty  communities  we  failed 
to  develop  among  Jesuits  alone.  Superficially  the  task  would 
now  seem  harder.  It  would  seem  easier  to  create  a  commu¬ 
nity  out  of  a  group  of  men  sharing  common  traditions  and 
aspirations  and  a  common  life-commitment.  But  the  fact 
that  we  failed  to  do  so  might  indicate  that  Jesuit  tradition 
rested  too  heavily  or  was  unquestioned  where  Jesuits  only 
were  concerned.  Perhaps  the  advent  of  laymen  with  differ¬ 
ing  perspectives  and  a  healthy  skepticism  will  help  shake 
us  out  of  routine  thinking  or  indeed  out  of  the  unthinking 
acceptance  of  what  has  become  routine.  At  any  rate  Jesuits 
and  laymen  with  similar  concerns  for  Christian  liberal  learn¬ 
ing  or  even  for  liberal  learning  with  religious  perspectives 
should  now  unite  to  talk  and  argue  and  enthuse  and  labor 
together  trying  to  incarnate  their  vision  of  liberal  education. 
The  first  order  of  business  in  Jesuit  colleges  is  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  faculty  communities. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  create  something  distinc¬ 
tive  and  deserving  of  national  note,  namely,  groups  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  on  our  campuses  who  first  of  all  really  care 
about  broad-gauged,  non-specialized  education — Jesuits 
and  non-Jesuits,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  Christians 
and  non-Christians,  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  com¬ 
prehensive  human  learning  and  the  insights  religion  and 
theology  can  contribute  to  education;  groups  that  not  only 
care  but  work,  through  committee  meetings,  study,  confer¬ 
ences,  and  retreats,  to  translate  their  beliefs  into  courses, 
programs  and  institutional  atmosphere.  So  unique  is  this 
opportunity  and  so  basic  is  this  need  that  I  would  say  there 
is  neither  future  nor  salvation  for  Jesuit  higher  education 
except  through  the  committed,  generous,  and  imaginative 
cooperation  of  Jesuit  and  lay  faculty  members  in  groups 
of  believers — believers  in  liberal  education,  believers  in 
Christian  education — who  together  form  creative  and  leav¬ 
ening  faculty  communities.  ■ 

Collaborators  on  the  Portal  to  Jesuit  Studies  include  the  Boston  College 
Libraries;  Brill  Publishers;  Jesuit  Conference  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  Jesuit  Sources;  Maryland  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  the 
former  Oregon  Province;  and  the  Seminar  on  Jesuit  Spirituality. 

Ben  Birnbaum  and  Seth  Meehan,  Ph.D.'14,  are  co-authors  of  The 
Heights:  An  Illustrated  History  of  Boston  College,  1863-2013.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  contributing  editor  to  this  magazine,  Meehan  is  an  as¬ 
sociate  director  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Charles  Donovan,  SJ,  Jesuit  Studies,  where  he  directed  the  develop- 
circa  1960.  ment  of  the  Portal  to  Jesuit  Studies. 


of  John  J. 
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Throughout  the  semester,  senior  nursing  students 
came  to  know  'cancer  patient'  Marybeth  McManus. 
On  the  final  day  of  class,  she  had  minutes  to  live 
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For  the  third  time  in  four  years, 

Eileen  Sullivan  will  die  in  front 
of  herstudents from  the  Connell 
School  of  Nursing.  December  6  is  the 

appointed  date,  the  last  day  of  the  semester-long  End  of 
Life  Simulation  Program  for  seniors.  SuUivan,  the  55-year- 
old  assistant  director  of  the  school’s  learning  laboratories, 
is  reprising  her  role  as  Marybeth  McManus,  an  ovarian 
cancer  patient,  and  at  approximately  10:50  a.m.  Marybeth 
will  take  her  final  breath,  surrounded  by  hospice  nurses 
and  members  of  her  family.  It  is  the  end-stage,  and  doctors 
have  stopped  intervening.  At  this  moment,  however,  8:40, 
Sullivan  is  stuck  in  traffic. 

Inside  the  Connell  School’s  Brown  Family  Clinical 
Learning  Laboratory,  a  simulation  facility  on  the  second 
floor  of  Maloney  Hall,  clinical  assistant  professor  Amy 
Smith  is  preparing  the  scene.  With  2,000  square  feet  of 
open  space,  the  lab — equipped  with  crash  carts,  EKG 
machine,  electronic  medication  systems,  and  much  else — 
can  be  subdivided  by  curtains  into  1 2  hospital  rooms.  Smith 
needs  to  create  one  that  will  accommodate  a  seated  audi¬ 
ence  of  24  students  and  faculty.  A  veteran  midwife,  buoyant 
and  empathetic,  she  seems  at  first  an  unlikely  candidate  to 
develop  a  course  on  death  and  dying.  But  she  has  a  doctor¬ 
ate  in  nursing  simulation  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Institute  of  Health  Professions,  and  has  spent  the 
last  nine  years  as  the  Connell  School’s  director  of  clinical 
learning  and  simulation.  She  has  designed,  staged,  directed, 
cast,  and  secured  funding  for  highly  realistic  replications 
of  the  nursing  experience,  with  productions  focused  on 
guiding  first-time  mothers  through  delivery  and  on  treating 
substance  abusers,  diabetics,  schizophrenics,  and  victims  of 
violent  crime  and  natural  disaster.  For  a  psychiatric  nurs¬ 
ing  simulation.  Smith  played  an  enraged  mental  hospital 
patient  who  attempted  to  kill  her  husband  and  refuses  her 
medications.  For  “Nursing  Synthesis,”  she  played  a  stern 
and  tactless  physician  whose  visit  leaves  nursing  students  to 
mediate  and  to  soothe  their  patient.  In  every  simulation,  says 
Smith,  “There’s  an  unwritten  rule:  Never  let  the  patient  die. 
The  learning  shuts  down  when  it  becomes  traumatizing.” 
Today,  after  three  months  preparing  the  students,  that  rule 
will  be  broken. 

This  morning  Smith  left  her  house  in  Kennebunkport, 
Maine,  at  4:00,  as  she  does  each  workday,  and  since  6:00 
she  has  been  busy  filling  a  morphine  drip  bag  with  water  (a 
nurse  will  pretend  to  insert  an  IV  into  Marybeth’s  arm),  dial¬ 
ing  in  the  oxygen  flow  for  Marybeth’s  nasal  tubing  on  a  wall- 


mounted  gauge,  adjusting  the  hospital  bed  Marybeth  will 
lie  on,  and  arranging  framed  photographs  of  Marybeth’s 
family  on  a  hospital  nightstand.  Smith  has  even  brought  a 
floral-patterned  quilt  from  home — patients  who  have  spent 
serious  time  in  the  hospital  often  do  that.  The  more  realistic, 
the  more  memorable,  she  says. 

At  8:50,  Jeanie  Foley-Kass,  WCAS’05,  MS’08,  walks 
in.  The  assistant  director  of  the  simulation  lab,  with  a 
silver  pixie  cut  accented  by  a  lightning  bolt  of  purple  dye, 
Foley-Kass  is  also  the  nursing  school’s  resident  artist  for 
moulage,  the  practice  of  applying  grisly  makeup  for  added 
realism  in  trauma  training.  As  she  waits  for  the  death 
scene’s  six  actors  to  arrive,  she  says  to  me,  “Let  me  show 
you  my  burns.  I’m  pretty  proud  of  them.”  Holding  her 
phone  she  swipes  through  photographs  from  the  previous 
day’s  simulated  disaster,  a  chemical  explosion  in  an  office 
building  for  “Population  Health” — shots  of  five  under¬ 
graduate  women  with  lacerations  on  their  arms,  bloodied 
foreheads,  and  third-degree  burns  on  their  legs,  each  wound 
concocted  from  fake  blood,  cornstarch,  varieties  of  makeup, 
and  Vasehne. 

In  the  lounge  outside  the  entrance  to  the  soundproof 
laboratory,  students  in  maroon  scrubs  begin  to  gather, 
occupying  the  tan  benches  and  armchairs,  quietly  chatting 
and  sharing  notes  for  pending  final  exams  in  other  classes. 
Over  the  span  of  the  semester,  these  21  seniors  have  studied 
how  to  work  with  end-stage  patients  in  hospice,  palliative, 
intensive,  and  pediatric  care  settings.  They  also  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Marybeth  and  the  progression  of  her  disease  through 
a  series  of  videos.  The  fifth  and  final  video  was  shown  two 
weeks  ago.  They’ve  known  since  September  that  she  will 
die  today. 

Inside  the  lab,  a  jocular,  reunion-like  mood  pervades  as 
Marybeth’s  family  and  healthcare  providers,  acted  by  faculty 
and  alumni  volunteers,  arrive.  When  Sullivan  walks  in  at 
9:35 — through  the  back  door,  so  students  won’t  see  her — 
she  says,  “I  should  probably  take  off  my  Fitbit.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  be  getting  many  steps  where  you’re 
going  today,”  says  Foley-Kass. 

The  jokes  end  once  Sullivan  removes  her  earrings  and 
changes  into  a  thin,  wrinkled  hospital  gown,  white  with  pale 
blue  dots.  Foley-Kass  grabs  a  makeup  bag  and  leads  Sullivan 
into  one  of  the  lab’s  five  exam  rooms  to  turn  her  into  a  can¬ 
cer  patient  one  hour  from  death. 

Amy  Smith  developed  the  End  of  Life  program  in 
2013,  her  fourth  year  teaching  at  Boston  College. 
In  discussions  with  dozens  of  faculty  members  and  the 
nurses  who  train  Connell  students  in  Boston-area  hospitals, 
and  in  exit  interviews  with  graduating  students,  she  asked 
what  they  thought  were  the  unmet  needs  in  the  nursing 


A  conference  before  the 
students  arrive.  Clockwise 
from  left:  Contino  (in  floral 
scrub),  ZIevor,  Smith,  Cul- 
linan,  Lawler,  Ross,  Sullivan, 
and  Gribaudo. 


curriculum.  Nearly  everyone  said 
that  students  were  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  dying  patients. 

It’s  a  feature  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine  that  “we  always  want  to  fix, 
fix,  fix,”  explains  Smith,  who  notes 

that  nurses  spend  the  majority  of  their  careers  “saving, 
improving,  and  prolonging  lives.”  Doctors,  nurses,  patients, 
and  patients’  families  alike  come  to  view  death  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  failure.  And  yet,  80  percent  of  Americans  die  in  health¬ 
care  settings.  And  87  percent  of  current  nurses  have  cared 
for  a  dying  patient  in  the  past  12  months.  Studies  in  the 
Journal  of  Nursing  indicate  that  a  patient’s  death  can  propel 
a  nurse  into  anxiety,  anger,  feelings  of  impotence,  or,  worse, 
“compassion  fatigue.” 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  bachelor’s  and  graduate  nurs¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  country,  the  Connell  curriculum  long 
tucked  death  sparingly  into  a  handful  of  courses — an  hour 
on  stiUbrrth  in  “Childbearing  Nursing  Theory,”  a  reading  on 
hospice  in  “Adult  Health  II.”  Smith  found  no  model  for  an 
undergraduate  course  devoted  to  dying.  To  build  one,  she 
assembled  a  team  of  six  faculty  and  alumni  nurse  practi¬ 
tioners.  These  included  clinical  assistant  professor  Donna 


Cullinan,  MS’99,  who  in  20 1 1  developed  the  annual  nursing 
service  trip  to  Leogane,  Haiti;  Harriett  Nelson,  a  lecturer 
at  Boston  College  and  a  pediatric  critical  care  transport 
nurse  at  Boston  Children’s  Hospital;  and  clinical  associate 
professor  Susan  DeSanto-Madeya,  an  award-winning  pal¬ 
liative  care  nurse  scientist  and  practitioner  at  Beth  Israel 
Deaconess  Medical  Center. 

DeSanto-Madeya  articulates  a  central  tenet  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  has  emerged.  An  End  of  Life  program,  she  says, 
should  prepare  students  to  “be  alert  to  what  nurses  often 
overlook:  psychosocial  and  spiritual  needs,  not  just  of  the 
patient  with  a  serious  illness,  but  also  of  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  affected  by  it.”  That’s  been  a  key  message,  say  students. 
Margaret  LaNasa,  a  senior  from  Pennsylvania,  told  me 
about  the  “universal  face”  of  poise  and  placidity  that  nurses 
learn  to  assume  when  dehvering  urgent  care.  She  had  been 
working  three  days  a  week  since  the  spring  of  her  junior  year 
as  a  patient  care  assistant  on  an  oncology  floor  at  Newton- 
WeUesley  Hospital,  and  she  made  the  point  this  way:  In  the 
“switch  from  trying  to  save  a  life  to  making  the  remaining 
days  worthwhile  living,  you  can  support  someone’s  soul 
even  when  you  stop  intervening  to  help  the  body.”  Fellow 
senior  Nick  Raposo,  an  aspiring  labor  and  delivery  nurse 
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from  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  calls  this  “being  human.” 
Raposo  lost  his  father  when  he  was  a  senior  in  high  school. 
The  program,  he  says,  has  “helped  me  realize  I  will  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  nurse  because  I’ve  experienced  loss.  I  recognize  now  that 
when  I  was  grieving,  the  most  helpful  people  were  those 
who  were  attentive  and  present  and  anticipated  my  needs 
without  me  saying  anything.  All  of  those  things  I  can  do  for 
my  patients.” 

In  early  2014,  Smith  and  Cullman  submitted  a  proposal, 
“Death  and  Dying  with  Dignity:  Using  Simulation  to  Teach 
Nursing  Students  the  Art  of  Caring,”  and  received  a  $1 2,500 
Teaching,  Advising,  and  Mentoring  grant  from  the  pro¬ 
vost’s  office.  The  following  fall,  the  End  of  Life  Simulation 
Program  became  a  requirement  for  Connell  School  seniors, 
and  it  remains  so. 

Over  14  weeks,  through  videos,  readings,  writing  assign¬ 
ments,  and  chnical  rotations,  the  seniors  study  the  many 
facets  of  end-of-life  care.  They  learn  the  technical  side — 
the  effects  and  suitable  dosages  of  morphine  and  fen- 
tanyl  for  managing  pain,  the  clauses  of  the  1981  Uniform 
Determination  of  Death  Act  (a  federal  enactment,  and 
essentially  a  recommendation;  states  set  the  standards  for 
moment  of  death).  They  learn  the  primary  causes  of  death 


for  children  ages  zero  to  one  (SIDS  and  genetic  conditions), 
one  to  four  (accidents  and  genetic  conditions),  and  five  to 
14  (accidents  and  cancer).  And  they  learn  how  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  patients  and  their  families  on  the  topic  of  death: 
When  explaining  an  illness,  speak  softly,  slowly,  and  plainly. 
Ask  often  if  the  patient  and  his  or  her  family  understand. 
Embrace  long  pauses,  and  avoid  medical  jargon  and  euphe¬ 
misms,  call  death  by  its  name.  Listen.  When  discussing 
protocols  such  as  DNR  (Do  Not  Resuscitate)  and  MOLST 
(Medical  Order  for  Life-Sustaining  Treatment),  don’t  ask, 
“If  your  mother’s  heart  stops,  do  you  want  us  to  use  CPR 
to  restart  it?”  Rather  say,  “When  a  patient  in  your  mother’s 
condition  reaches  the  end  of  Hfe,  aggressive  measures  like 
CPR  are  not  effective  and  can  cause  distress.  We  recom¬ 
mend  no  attempts  at  resuscitation.”  Students  watch  the  gru¬ 
eling  30-minute  instructional  video  The  Deafening  Silence: 
Stillbirth  Through  a  Mother’s  Eyes,  which  shows  one  young 
woman  suffering  through  denial  (insisting  to  her  nurse  that 
she  can  feel  her  deceased  fetus  kick¬ 
ing),  anger,  then  inexplicable  guilt, 

ZIevor  consults  with  b/’  b  ’  r  b  ’ 

Marybeth's  family  (upper  hystericaUy  repeating  “This  is  my 
right)  as,  at  left,  Contino  fault.”  The  film  presents  examples  of 
monitors  the  patient.  both  insensitive  nursing  (one  nurse 


Studies  have  found  that  students  who  practice  and  witness 
simulations  show  greater  competence  in  a  range  of  situations,  from 
treating  sepsis,  seizures,  and  strokes  to  responding  to  codes. 


tells  the  woman,  “You’ll  have  to  come  back  tomorrow  [for  a 
bed];  we  need  to  give  priority  to  those  who  are  giving  birth 
to  live  babies”)  and  of  compassionate  nursing,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  to  gently  encourage  parents  to  hold  their  stillborn 
baby  before  the  body  is  carried  away.  Parents  who  don’t  see 
their  child,  studies  show,  regret  it.  Says  Smith:  Offer  them  a 
moment  “to  validate  that  life.” 

To  understand  the  particularities  of  traumatic  death, 
the  seniors  watch  a  series  of  video  interviews  Smith  con¬ 
ducted  with  emergency  room  nurse  Melissa  Mullen  ’96, 
in  which  MuUen  recounts  treating  a  pilot  who  crashed  his 
single-engine  plane  and  was  rushed  to  her  hospital.  By 
the  time  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  ambulance,  she  says,  “he 
had  coded” — his  breathing  and  his  heart  had  stopped.  A 
phalanx  of  nurses,  surgeons,  patient  care  assistants,  and 
an  attending  physician  working  together  in  a  curtained- 
off  space  couldn’t  resuscitate  him,  and  time  of  death  was 
called  for  the  man,  referred  to  in  that  moment  as  “unknown 
male  trauma  patient.”  Then  everyone  except  Mullen  and  a 
surgical  resident  left  the  area.  “After  your  adrenaline  was 
so  high,”  says  Mullen,  “it  completely  crashes  down,  and 
you’re  left  to  deal  with  the  body  that’s  on  the  table.”  As  she 
removed  tubes  and  scrubbed  off  his  dried  blood,  another 
nurse  entered  to  say  that  the  man  had  a  wife  and  two  young 
children,  and  that  the  wife  had  arrived,  insisting  she  see  the 
body.  “Suddenly,  the  man  before  me  became  very  real,”  says 
Mullen,  and  she  hurried  to  “stage”  the  scene;  she  mopped 
the  floor,  closed  the  man’s  mouth,  placed  a  pillow  beneath 
his  head,  washed  his  wedding  ring,  still  on  the  finger  of  his 
broken  hand,  and  dimmed  the  lights  so  he  might  appear 
to  be  resting.  MuUen  greeted  the  wife  outside  the  curtain, 
and  warned  her  that  her  “husband  wasn’t  going  to  look  like 
he  did  this  morning  when  he  left  for  work.”  The  moment 
MuUen  showed  her  in,  the  wife  fell  to  her  knees,  weeping. 
Two  days  later,  the  team  that  had  worked  on  the  patient 
debriefed  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  rethinking  protocols  and 
sharing  feelings  of  guilt,  grief,  and  confusion.  Mullen’s  eyes 
well  up,  and  she  notes  for  the  camera  that  it  has  been  13 
years  since  that  day  in  the  emergency  room. 

“We  want  students  to  be  aware  that  many  of  their  patients 


will  stay  with  them,”  said  DeSanto-Madeya  later,  “and  that 
self-care  is  crucial  to  surviving  and  growing  as  a  nurse.” 

In  the  Maloney  Hall  exam  room  on  December  6, 
Foley-Kass  sets  eye-liner,  blush,  lipstick,  and  powder  on 
a  medical  supplies  cart,  along  with  her  cellphone,  which 
displays  a  photo  of  a  corpse  from  a  recent  vampire  movie. 
Sullivan  sits  on  the  exam  table  and  the  moulage  artist  applies 
gentle  brush  strokes  to  her  nose  and  cheeks  and  pale,  trans¬ 
lucent  hpstick.  “Burns  are  a  complicated  Play-Doh.  Death 
is  just  contours  and  shadowing,”  says  Foley-Kass.  Within 
10  minutes,  Sullivan’s  bright,  freckled  face  is  mottled  with 
small,  brown  patches  of  dead,  encrusted  skin  tissue  that  can 
forewarn  the  end  of  life.  Tier  cheeks  are  gaunt,  her  complex¬ 
ion  pallid  and  chapped.  Sullivan  stays  mostly  silent  as  Foley- 
Kass  works.  She’s  meditating,  she  says  later,  on  a  childhood 
friend  who  recently  died  of  cancer. 

Through  most  of  the  20th  century,  nursing  students 
learned  skills  in  lecture  haUs  or  by  practicing  on  patients. 
They  gave  their  first  injections  to  the  sawdust-fiUed  Mrs. 
Chase  doll  (created  in  1911  by  a  Rhode  Island  toy  manu¬ 
facturer)  or  to  oranges,  as  recommended  (for  reasons  unex¬ 
plained)  in  the  widely  employed  textbook  Teaching  in  Schools 
of  Nursing:  Principles  and  Methods  (1946).  In  the  1960s, 
computerized  mannequins  such  as  the  anesthesia  simulator 
Sim  One,  who  had  a  heartbeat  and  blood  pressure,  were 
developed.  But  only  in  the  1980s,  according  to  the  journal 
Medical  Education,  did  nursing  schools  start  to  incorporate 
simulation  widely,  as  physicians  began  to  delegate  increas¬ 
ingly  advanced  responsibilities  to  nurses  and  nurse  practi¬ 
tioners.  Studies  from  the  National  Council  of  State  Boards 
of  Nursing  and  in  the  Journal  of  Nursing  Education  have 
found  that,  compared  with  control  groups,  students  who 
practice  and  witness  simulations  show  greater  competence 
in  a  range  of  situations,  from  treating  sepsis,  seizures,  and 
strokes,  to  responding  to  codes.  Anecdotally,  Tyler  Thurlow 
’18,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  described  for  me  his  experience 
with  a  dying  patient,  before  participating  in  the  End  of  Life 
program.  The  previous  summer,  while  working  as  a  patient- 
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care  technician  on  a  cardiac-surgical  floor  at  Beth  Israel,  he’d 
sat  with  an  8  5 -year-old  man  dying  from  multi-system  organ 
failure.  “I  was  terrified  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  not  being 
able  to  say  anything  at  all,  or  that  he  would  die  on  me,”  he 
said.  The  patient  himself  calmed  Thurlow  as  he  thanked  the 
nurses  for  their  support  and  began  to  talk  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  military  service,  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  the 
birth  of  his  daughter.  “He  was  coming  to  terms  with  the  life 
he  had  hved,”  said  Thurlow. 

For  the  End  of  Life  program.  Smith  determined  to  show 
students  “a  patient  throughout  her  journey,  so  that  by  the 
time  she  lies  in  that  bed  before  them,  they  know  her.”  (In 
fact,  many  already  knew  Sulhvan,  having  taken  her  “Nursing 
Health  Assessment”  and  “Adult  Health  I”  courses  as  sopho¬ 
mores.  “Because  they  have  memories  of  me  even  before 
they  see  me  as  a  patient,  my  hope  is  that  they  feel  the  loss 
on  a  personal  level,”  says  Sullivan.)  Smith,  Cullinan,  and 
DeSanto-Madeya  wrote  a  loose  script  for  the  video  portions 
of  the  simulation,  which  they  shot  over  three  days  and  edited 
into  10-minute  segments. 

In  the  first  segment,  sent  to  students  six  weeks  before 
the  final,  live  simulation,  a  title  card  introduces  Marybeth 
McManus,  45  years  old,  married,  the  mother  of  22-,  12-,  and 
10-year-old  daughters.  A  montage  follows:  Marybeth  groan¬ 
ing  and  clutching  her  lower  side  at  her  desk,  at  the  vending 
machine,  on  the  stairs.  “Marybeth  has  been  having  some 
abdominal  discomfort  and  bloating  for  six  months,”  reads 
a  caption.  “She  thought  she  would  wait  for  her  scheduled 
exam  to  be  evaluated.” 

There’s  a  home-movie  quality  to  the  production.  The 
camera  is  often  hand-held,  the  zoom-ins  are  a  beat  late,  and 
occasionally  the  frame  is  blocked  by  an  actor’s  back.  But  the 
emotions  over  the  five  episodes,  especially  from  Sullivan, 
are  palpable — raw  shock,  confusion,  hope,  despair,  fear. 
Watching  the  videos,  says  Raposo,  “I’m  in  there.” 

The  first  video  cuts  quickly  to  Marybeth’s  visit  to  her 
primary  care  physician,  acted  by  Smith.  As  the  patient 
describes  her  daily  pain,  gastrointestinal  symptoms,  and 
family  history  of  ovarian  cancer,  she  abruptly  stops  and  says 
softly,  “Why  did  I  wait  so  long?” 


“You’re  here  now,  and  we’re  going  to  get  some  answers,” 
says  Smith,  leaning  forward  to  touch  Marybeth’s  hand. 

“Watching  that  from  my  laptop  in  Hillside  Cafe,  I  wanted 
to  yell  at  Marybeth  for  waiting,”  says  Catie  Trausch  ’18, 
a  native  of  Portland,  Oregon,  whose  mother  succumbed 
to  cancer  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Trausch  found  Smith’s 
sympathetic  response  and  “read”  of  the  patient’s  emotions 
enlightening. 

In  the  second  video,  sent  to  the  students  a  week  later, 
Marybeth  sits  in  her  living  room  and  takes  a  phone  call 
from  her  doctor,  who  asks  her  to  visit,  with  her  husband, 
the  next  morning.  Over  an  unbroken  five-and-a-half-minute 
take,  Marybeth  and  her  husband,  Richard,  acted  by  clinical 
nursing  instructor  Richard  Ross,  SJ,  STL’l  1,  M.Div.’l  1,  sit 
facing  each  other  on  the  couch  as  they  seesaw  between  dread 
(“It  can’t  be  good  that  they’re  asking  you  to  come  in  tomor¬ 
row,  too,”  says  Marybeth)  and  hope — “You  have  been  feeling 
better  the  past  couple  days,”  says  Richard. 

In  the  doctor’s  conference  room.  Smith  takes  Marybeth’s 
hand  and  says  carefully,  “I’m  concerned.”  She  reveals  that 
Marybeth  has  invasive  ovarian  cancer. 

The  couple  are  speechless.  Sitting  next  to  Smith  is  a  pal¬ 
liative  care  nurse  practitioner,  portrayed  by  Harriett  Nelson. 
She  leans  toward  the  couple  and  says  she’ll  be  assigned  to 
their  case  to  help  manage  pain,  and  “depending  on  what  we 
find  from  the  biopsy,  help  you  and  your  children  cope  and 
get  through  this.”  Marybeth’s  husband  cuts  her  off. 

Richard:  How  long  do  you  think  this  will  take  to  go 
through  the  treatment? 

Marybeth:  Just  let  her  talk,  Richard. 

Nelson:  No,  it’s  perfectly  fine.  We  welcome  all  of  your 
questions,  and  that’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

In  segments  three  and  four,  students  watch  Marybeth 
break  the  news  to  her  mother,  portrayed  by  local  fam¬ 
ily  nurse  practitioner  Kat  Tremblay,  and  to  her  daughters, 
who  huddle  in  a  circle  in  the  family’s  living  room,  crying. 
Marybeth  appears  hopeful  in  a  scene  at  fictitious  St.  Ignatius 
Hospital  (filmed  in  the  Connell  simulation  lab),  laughing 
with  another  patient  who  is  also  undergoing  chemotherapy 
treatments.  The  final  video  opens  back  in  the  living  room. 


A  'good  death,'  as  much  as  there  can  be  one,  says  Smith,  begins 
with  the  'most  important  question  we  can  ever  ask  a  patient: 
What’s  important  to  you?’ 


Trying  to  stand  up  from  the  couch, 

Marybeth  cries  out  and  collapses. 

She  is  rushed  to  St.  Ignatius. 

Dr.  Smith  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
hospital  bed  and  takes  Marybeth’s 
hand  again.  “I  have  some  difficult  news  to  share  with  you.  All 
the  tests,  bloodwork,  and  imaging  have  shown  that  despite 
our  best  efforts  your  cancer  has  progressed.  And  I’m  afraid 
at  this  point  we’ve  exhausted  all  of  our  treatment  options.” 

After  a  pause,  Marybeth  asks  what  to  do  now. 

“We  want  to  help  you  live  your  days  as  you  want  to  and  as 
your  family  wants  to,”  says  Smith. 

Fade  out,  fade  in  to  the  family  gathered  around  Marybeth 
in  her  hospital  room. 

At  10:30  A.M.  on  December  6,  students  file  into 
the  lab  and  sit  in  desk-chairs  aligned  before  a  striped 
yellow  curtain.  As  requested,  they’ve  left  notebooks  and  lap¬ 
tops  behind.  A  few  sip  coffee.  A  piano  and  violin  recording 
of  “On  Eagle’s  Wings”  can  be  heard  faintly  from  behind  the 
curtain. 

Smith,  wearing  a  blue-and-yellow-floral  blouse  and  navy 


cardigan,  stands  in  front  of  the  small  audience  and  says, 
“Never  forget  the  power  of  compassion.  Never  forget  the 
power  of  touch,  and  the  power  of  truly  being  present.  You’ve 
been  following  Marybeth  throughout  her  journey.  Today  we 
welcome  you  . . .  for  the  last  time.” 

She  puUs  back  the  curtain  to  reveal  Sullivan  in  her  hospice 
bed,  the  floral  quilt  pulled  up  to  her  chest,  thin  oxygen  tubing 
resting  on  her  upper  hp,  a  gray-black  winter  cap  tucked  down 
to  her  earlobes,  the  same  hat  she  wore  after  chemotherapy  in 
the  videos.  Tier  eyes  are  closed,  her  breathing  labored,  gut¬ 
tural.  The  source  of  the  music  is  a  small  speaker  on  a  night- 
stand.  Alie  Contino  ’14,  in  patterned  blue-and-purple  scrubs, 
checks  her  vital  signs.  (Contino  is  a  nurse  on  a  medical  floor 
at  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital  and  a  teaching  assistant  at 
the  simulation  lab,  as  she  earns  her  nurse  practitioner  degree 
in  gerontology).  The  patient  is  otherwise  alone  in  the  room. 

A  palliative  care  nurse  practitioner,  portrayed  by  Anne 
Zlevor,  MA’08,  MS’ll,  a  hospitalist  at  Vibra  Hospital  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  walks  in  wearing  a  white  coat,  asks 
Marybeth  how  she’s  feeling,  and  then  asks,  “Are  you  afraid 
of  anything?” 

“I’m  afraid.”  Marybeth  pauses.  “Of  the  pain  because  it’s 
so  bad.  And  I’m  afraid  of  being  alone.” 


FROM  left:  Seniors  Joshua 
Lacey,  Gabriela  Rufo, 
Kristen  Maclean,  Jeffrey 
Powell,  Shea  North,  and 
AM  Jean-Pierre. 
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Zlevor  tells  Contino  to  administer  two  milligrams  of 
morphine  every  two  hours,  and  a  milligram  of  Ativan,  for 
anxiety,  every  four. 

Leaning  over  Marybeth,  Zlevor  says,  quietly  and  firmly 
but  with  compassion,  “You’re  in  end-stage  ovarian  cancer, 
and  you’re  dying.  Do  you  know  you’re  dying?” 

Marybeth  shakes  her  head,  barely.  No. 

“You’ve  been  an  amazing  mother,  an  amazing  wife.  You 
won’t  be  alone.” 

Most  students  in  the  audience  are  learning  forward  in 
their  chairs.  Some  nod  at  Zlevor’s  message  to  her  patient. 

“1  see  you’re  holding  rosary  beads,”  Zlevor  says.  “Is  your 
faith  important  to  you?” 

“My  faith  has  carried  me  to  this  point  today,”  Marybeth 
whispers. 

“God  is  with  you,”  says  Zlevor.  “Loved  ones  who  have 
gone  before  you  are  waiting  with  open  arms.  Your  body  has 
just  given  up,  but  your  spirit  will  continue.” 

Early  in  the  program.  Smith 
instructed  students  to  support  the 

Program  developers  and 

faith  of  then  dying  patients.  A  good 

death,”  as  much  as  there  can  be  one,  poley-Kass,  Smith,  and 

she  says,  begins  with  the  “most  DeSanto-Madeya. 


important  question  we  can  ever  ask  a  patient:  What’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  you?” 

Marybeth’s  husband,  sister  (Amy  Gribaudo,  MA’15, 
the  Connell  School’s  assistant  director  of  undergraduate 
programs),  and  oldest  daughter  (Jillian  Lawler  ’  1 5,  an  oncol¬ 
ogy  nurse  at  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Center  in 
New  York  City)  walk  in  and  sit  on  either  side  of  the  bed.  As 
Richard,  in  tears,  whispers  to  his  wife,  Marybeth’s  daughter 
asks,  “Is  the  morphine  kiUrng  her?” 

“No.  That’s  a  great  question.  But  the  morphine  is  only 
managing  her  pain,”  says  Zlevor.  “It’s  the  cancer  that’s  kill¬ 
ing  her.” 

Zlevor  invites  the  family  into  another  scene,  at  a  table 
10  feet  from  the  bed,  laid  out  with  water  glasses,  tissues, 
and  a  bouquet  of  tulips.  Over  the  sounds  of  Marybeth’s 
slow,  strained,  rattling  breaths,  Zlevor  tells  them  Marybeth 
has  minutes  to  hours  to  live.  Husband,  daughter,  and  sister 
struggle  to  accept  her  words,  and  several  in  the  audience 
are  crying,  including  Susan  DeSanto-Madeya  and  Donna 
Cullinan. 

When  the  family  returns  to  the  bedside,  Lawler  strokes 
Marybeth’s  hair  and  says,  “It’s  OK,  Mom,  you  can  go.” 

There’s  a  pause,  and  then  Richard  sets  his  elbows  on  the 


bed,  folds  his  hands  together,  and  begins,  “Hail  Mary,  full 
of  grace.”  Marybeth’s  sister,  daughter,  and  both  nurses  join 
hands  and  recite  the  prayer. 

Marybeth  gasps.  Then  silence. 

“Mom!”  Jillian  calls  out. 

The  nurse  checks  her  pulse.  “She  has  died.” 

Richard  and  Jillian  collapse  into  the  sheets  at  her  side, 
sobbing. 

After  20  seconds.  Smith  stands  in  front  of  the  bed,  and 
tells  students  to  head  to  their  debriefing  sessions.  The  death 
scene  becomes  a  stiU-life  as  students  silently  leave  the  lab. 

ZIevor,  Cullinan,  and  DeSanto-Madeya  lead  seven 
students  apiece  into  small  conference  rooms,  each 
furnished  with  a  round  table  and  appointed  with  bowls  of 
candy  (Jolly  Ranchers,  chocolates)  and  a  box  of  tissues. 

DeSanto-Madeya  begins  by  asking  students,  “What  feel¬ 
ings  did  what  you  just  witnessed  evoke?”  By  Smith’s  design, 
all  post-simulation  discussions  begin  this  way.  “If  students 
don’t  get  out  their  emotions  first,  the  learning  can  shut 
down,”  she  says. 

Catie  Trausch  starts  to  cry.  “It  was  exactly  the  same  as 
when  my  mother  died,”  she  says.  “But  1  appreciate  being  able 
to  see  it  from  a  chnical  distance  now.” 

“Don’t  take  away  from  your  experience,”  says  DeSanto- 
Madeya.  “It  adds  to  your  compassion.  If  you’re  tearing  up 
with  the  family,  it  shows  you’re  with  the  family.” 

For  the  next  90  minutes,  students  dissected  the  behavior 
of  the  nurses  and  family  members  in  the  simulation.  “How 
did  you  feel”  about  ZIevor  saying  Marybeth  was  “a  good 
mother?”  asked  Desanto-Madeya. 

“It  was  strange  because  she  didn’t  know  Marybeth,”  said 
Trausch.  “We  can’t  say  something  because  we  should.  If  the 
patient  had  had  a  complicated  relationship  with  her  children, 
that  could  evoke  negative  feelings.” 

Desanto-Madeya  agreed.  “What  you  say  should  come 
from  a  place  of  knowing.  Just  as  it’s  dangerous  to  project 
and  say,  ‘You  need  to  be  strong.’  Sometimes  the  patient  is  at 
peace,  and  wants  to  let  go.” 

“People  are  selfish,”  said  a  student  across  the  table.  “They 
want  to  keep  people  in  their  lives,  but  can’t  accept  what  the 
patient  wants  in  the  end.” 

“And  it’s  our  job  as  nurses  to  help  the  family  understand 
and  delicately  try  to  help  them  to  embrace  the  patient’s 
wishes,”  said  Desanto-Madeya. 

Soon,  the  questions  for  Desanto-Madeya  came  quickly. 
What  drew  you  to  palliative  care? 

She  began  her  nursing  career  in  the  neuro-trauma  inten¬ 
sive  care  unit,  but  one  patient  “awakened”  her.  A  25-year-old 
man  fell  backwards  off  the  deck  of  a  ski  lodge,  and  became 
a  quadriplegic.  Eventually,  he  was  weaned  off  a  ventilator. 


returned  home,  and  began  to  ride  a  stationary  bike.  “By 
all  medical  accounts  he  was  doing  much  better,”  she  said. 
But  when  she  called  his  home  a  few  months  after  he  was 
discharged,  his  mother  answered,  and  told  Desanto-Madeya 
that  her  son  had  committed  suicide.  “Socially  and  psycho¬ 
logically,  he  wasn’t  supported  enough,”  Desanto-Madeya 
said.  “I  wanted  to  be  more  attentive.” 

What  do  you  do  when  caring  for  a  dead  patient’s  body? 

“I  keep  talking  to  her.”  She  described  how  quickly  pallor 
mortis  (paleness  of  skin)  and  algor  mortis  (decline  of  body 
temperature)  set  in,  how  “even  if  you  don’t  believe  as  I  do 
that  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  when  death  occurs  that  person 
is  very  much  just  gone.  But  still,  there’s  a  person  before  you.” 

What  do  you  say? 

“I  tell  them  what  I’m  doing.  I’m  going  to  turnyou  over  now. 
I’m  going  to  washyourfeet.  Now  I’m  going  to  wrap  you  up.  Just 
keep  talking,  keep  that  human  interaction.” 

At  noon,  the  students  departed.  The  actors  and  debrief¬ 
ers  remained  behind  in  the  lab.  Over  chicken  sandwiches 
and  salad,  they  shared  stories  of  patients  who  died  on  their 
watch,  and  chatted  about  traffic  on  1-93,  final  exams,  and  the 
rabbits  who  live  in  caves  in  the  retaining  wall  between  Lower 
and  Middle  Campus,  which  faces  the  simulation  center’s 
windows.  Sullivan  is  looking  better.  The  makeup  has  begun 
to  wear  off  her  face,  and  Foley-Kass  has  to  apply  another 
layer  back  in  the  exam  room.  Marybeth  will  die  in  front  of  a 
second  group  of  21  seniors  at  12:40. 

Dying  twice  leaves  Sullivan  “completely  drained,”  she 
says,  “but  it’s  invaluable”  to  give  students  this  “very  real  yet 
protected  experience.”  She  adds,  “I  want  students  to  take 
away  that  it’s  important  to  touch  somebody  who’s  dying 
...  to  continue  to  speak  to  them  and  to  let  them  know  that 
you’re  there.” 

At  the  end  of  the  second  debrief,  a  student  in  Donna 
Cullinan’s  group  said  that  she  appreciated  witnessing  the 
death  and  the  examples  of  fastidious  and  faithful  care,  “But 
I  still  have  no  idea  how  I  will  react  when  my  first  patient 
dies.” 

Cullinan,  who  has  witnessed  countless  patients  die  in  her 
30  years  as  a  community  health  nurse,  replied  that  she  still 
often  doesn’t  know  how  she’ll  react  to  death  either.  “But  use 
the  tools  you  now  have  to  show  patients  and  their  families 
that  this  is  normal.  This  is  the  life  cycle.  Not  just  by  clearly 
explaining  to  them  the  mechanisms  of  dying — the  loss  of 
appetite  and  circulation — but  by  listening  to  their  desires 
and  fears.  Take  comfort  in  knowing  you  are  a  source  of 
comfort.” 

Smith  would  agree.  Nurses  “will  never  feel  a  hundred 
percent  comfortable”  with  death,  she  says.  But  through 
the  End  of  Life  Simulation  Program,  she  hopes  students 
will  know  that,  “when  everyone  else  leaves,  we  stay  in  the 
room.”  ■ 
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OPEN 

QUESTIONS 

UNSOLVED  CHALLENGES  THAT 
DRIVE  EACULTY  RESEARCH 


INTERVIEWS  BY 
THOMAS  COOPER 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY 
LEE  PELLEGRINI 


In  2011,  associate  mathematics  professor  John  Baldwin  posted  on  his 

homepage  what  he  held  to  be  18  of  the  more  “interesting”  questions  in  his  area  of  study,  which  is 
geometry  and  topology.  They  included:  “Suppose  Y  is  an  irreducible  3-manifold  which  doesn’t  admit 
a  taut  fohation.  Is  Y  an  L-space?”  “Are  there  contact  structures  with  support  genus  greater  than  one?” 
And,  “Does  contact  -1  surgery  on  a  Legendrian  knot  in  a  closed  3-manifold  preserve  tightness?”  Some 
of  the  questions,  such  as  the  last  mentioned,  have  been  settled.  (The  answer,  in  brief,  is  “yes.”)  Most, 
however,  remain  open,  according  to  Baldwin  earlier  this  year. 

Baldwin  says  an  overhaul  of  the  list  is  forthcoming,  with  his  launch  of  a  wiki  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  called  Open  Problems  in  Ploer  Homology  (a  reference  to  a  framework  employed  in 
topology  studies).  The  site  will  contain  background  explanations  and  progress  updates. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  senior  editor  Thomas  Cooper  interviewed  faculty  members  in  a  variety 
of  disciphnes,  asking  what  open  questions  and  issues  stir  their  imaginations. 


Welkin  Johnson 


Professor  of  biology 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT.'  "Metamorphosis: 

Evolution  and  Genetics  of  Change" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  "An  Intact  Retroviral 
Gene  Conserved  in  Spiny-Rayed  Fishes  for 
over  100  Million  Years"  (with  J.  Henzy, 

R.  Gifford,  and  C.  Kenaley),  in  Molecular 
Biology  and  Evolution  (2017) 

YEARS  ON  faculty:  Six 

A  lot  of  people  think 
of  viruses  as  pests. 

But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  viruses — par¬ 
ticularly  retroviruses  such  as  HIV — have 
had  a  vastly  underestimated  impact  on 
the  evolution  of  organisms,  including 
humans.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  sus¬ 
picion  can  be  resolved,  but  it  is  a  question 
that  I  hope  in  the  next  few  years  to  know  a 
lot  more  about. 

A  virus,  unlike  a  living  organism,  exists 
only  as  an  infection  of  a  host  cell.  If  there’s  no  host,  no  cells  to  infect,  the  virus  goes  extinct.  Retroviruses 
are  distinctive  in  that  their  genetic  material  is  RNA,  but  when  they  infect  a  host  cell,  they  transcribe  their 
RNA  into  DNA  and  then  insert  it  irrevocably  into  the  host  cell  chromosome,  so  that  the  viral  genome 
becomes  a  gene  in  the  host  ceU,  albeit  a  gene  that  codes  for  the  virus.  Depending  on  the  type  of  host  cell 
infected,  the  viral  sequence  may  become  embedded  in  the  host’s  germ  line,  and  passed  on  as  DNA  to  off¬ 
spring,  stiU  as  a  virus-encoding  gene. 

If  you  examine  genomes,  you  can  find  sequences  related  to  HIV  and  other  retroviruses  that  are  tens  of 
millions  of  years  old.  Retroviral  sequences  are  present  in  the  DNA  of  most  vertebrates;  there  are,  in  fact, 
more  of  these  viral  sequences  than  there  are  actual  genes.  This  is  true  of  aU  vertebrates,  even  humans. 

That  tells  us  that  retroviruses  are  a  source  of  genetic  novelty.  Can  they  be  a  major  part  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  how  evolution  works?  Well,  evolution  at  a  pace  of  one  mutation  at  a  time — the  standard  model  for 
how  sequences  evolve — can  take  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  years.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
the  viral  sequences  in  our  genomes  are  structured  almost  like  modules  that  can  be  cut  and  pasted.  This  may 
explain  how  gene  networks  have  evolved  more  rapidly  than  the  standard  model  would  predict. 

A  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  once  said  that  if  viruses  never  existed,  life  would  be  the  same. 
I  disagree.  I  think  viruses  directed — and  continue  to  direct — the  paths  along  which  we  evolve. 
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a  Are  there  habits  of  mind  that  people  learn  when  they 
study  the  arts?  And  do  they  spill  over  into  other  areas? 

Many  claims  have  been  made  about  how  arts  education  improves  test  scores.  In  2000,  my 
colleague  Lois  Hetland  and  I  published  a  set  of  meta-analyses  of  nearly  50  years  of  studies  on 
this  question.  We  found  that  the  more  arts  courses  students  took,  the  better  their  academic 
performance.  But  this  was  a  correlational  finding,  telling  us  nothing  about  causahty.  Perhaps 
students  who  take  arts  courses  are  already  academically  strong.  When  we  looked  at  the 
experimental  studies  that  allow  causal  inference  (random  assignment  to  an  education  with 
vs.  without  art),  we  found  zero  evidence  that  studying  the  arts  transfers  to  improved  test 
scores.  And  why  should  we  expect  such  an  implausible  finding?  What  do  the  arts  have  to  do 
with  verbal  and  mathematical  reasoning? 

Arts  advocates  feared  that  our  findings  would  be  used  to  cut  the  arts  curriculum  out  of 
schools.  This  propelled  us  to  examine  what  the  arts  reaUy  do  teach,  if  not  verbal  and  math 
skills.  In  a  quahtative  study  of  visual  arts  education  at  two  Boston-area  high  schools,  we 
uncovered  clear  evidence  of  the  teaching  of  broad  habits  of  mind — such  as  close  observation, 
reflection  and  evaluation,  exploration  and  experimentation,  and  persistence. 

We  need  to  develop  measures  to  determine  whether  the  habits  that  are  taught  are  actu¬ 
ally  learned.  And  if  they  are,  do  they  get  applied  outside  the  art  studio?  Does  a  student  who 

has  learned  to  observe  in  art  become  a 
better  observer  in  biology?  Is  a  student 
who  has  learned  to  persist  in  art  more 
hkely  to  persist  on  a  math  problem? 

We  don’t  know  the  answers  to  these 
kinds  of  questions.  Perhaps  these  hab¬ 
its  are  learned  well  in  the  art  studio 
but  do  not  get  applied  elsewhere.  Or 
perhaps  they  do.  This  is  what  we  seek 
to  discover. 


Ellen  Winner 


Professor  of  psychology 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT:  "Psychology  of  Art" 
RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  "Distinguishing 
between  Abstract  Art  by  Artists  vs. 
Children  and  Animals:  Comparison 
between  Human  and  Machine 
Perception"  (with  J.  Nissel  and  L. 
Shamir),  in  ACN\  Transactions  on 
Applied  Perception  (201 6) 

YEARS  ON  faculty:  Thirty-nine 


Devin  Pendas 


Associate  professor  of 
history 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT:  "World 
War  M"  and  "Intellectual 
History  of  Capitalism" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  "Against 
War:  Pacifism  as  Collaboration 
and  as  Resistance,"  chapter  in 
The  Cambridge  History  of  the 
Second  World  War  (M.  Geyer, 

A.  Tooze,  eds.),  Cambridge 
University  Press  (2015) 

YEARS  ON  faculty:  Fourteen 


I  research  the  history  of  legal  responses  to  mass  violence. 

Law  is  a  boundlessly  fascinating  topic.  It  is  conceptualized  around  life  within 
a  stable  political  community,  one  in  which  the  state  somehow  regulates  human  behavior.  It’s 
an  attempt  to  crystallize  and  institutionalize  moral  insights,  to  create  social  order  and  peace 
and  justice. 

But  we  all  know  what  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with.  When  crimes  are  committed  by 
states — by  tens  of  thousands  of  perpetrators,  against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims — the 
principles  of  individual  responsibility,  of  intentionality,  of  proportionate  punishment,  so 
central  to  law  in  ordinary  times,  begin  to  break  down. 

My  first  book,  on  the  Frankfurt  Auschwitz  trial,  examined  the  nature  of  German  criminal 
law  and  the  challenges  to  it  in  dealing  with  the  Holocaust.  My  next  big  project  will  be  a  global 
history  of  pacifism  and  humanitarianism  in  the  modern  era.  To  get  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  how  humans  have  tried  to  stop  and/or  fix  the  problems  of  mass  violence,  you  have  to  look 
not  just  at  law,  but  also  beyond  law.  The  question  to  ask  is.  Why  can’t  we  do  something  that 
works?  What  is  it  about  the  human  condition  that  makes  this  problem  so  intractable? 

1  feel  that  scholars  have  an  obligation  to  ask  hard  questions  that  have  high  moral  stakes.  1 
can’t  think  of  too  many  questions  more  necessary  than  figuring  out  what  to  do  about  the  way 
we  needlessly  kill  one  another.  A 
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Sam  Ransbotham 


Associate  professor  of 
information  systems 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT;  "Analytics  and 
Business  Intelligence"  and  "Data 
Analytics  4" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED;  "UblquItOUS 
IT  and  Digital  Vulnerabilities"  (with 
Fichman  et  al.),  in  Information  Systems 
Research,  2016 
YEARS  ON  faculty;  Nine 


At  the  same  time  that  a  person  first  picked  up  a  rock  to  break  open 
a  seashell,  another  person  was  picking  up  a  rock  and  banging 
someone  over  the  head  with  it.  Fast-forward  to  today.  How  do  we  as  a  society  get  the  most 
good  out  of  technology  while  minimizing  the  bad? 

One  tradeoff  that  interests  me  is  between  security  and  productivity.  What  if  you  had  an  information 
system  so  secure  that  every  time  you  typed  a  character  you  had  to  go  through  a  retinal  scan,  password,  and 
fingerprinting?  Security  would  overwhelm  the  system’s  value.  What  if  you  had  no  security?  The  system 
would  be  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed.  Maximizing  the  balance  for  productivity  requires  making 
difficult  decisions. 

Many  computer  users  think.  Why  don’t  smart  people  just  solve  the  security  problem?  Isn’t  there  a 
technical  solution?  We  are  newborns  with  technology,  only  50  or  so  years  into  chips.  Yet  we  are  building 
a  giant  societal  infrastructure  on  top  of  systems  that  seem  like  drafts. 

In  1986,  IBM  computer  architect  Fred  Brooks  wrote  a  seminal  paper  titled  ‘No  Silver  Bullet,’  which 
has  become  axiomatic  in  the  information  systems  field.  There  are  no  magical  solutions  to  the  challenges 
new  technologies  pose.  There  isn’t  even  a  single  magical  question.  It’s  a  matter  of  figuring  out  what  the 
tradeoffs  are  and  deciding  what  is  acceptable — a  value  management  business  problem  more  than  a  tech¬ 
nical  one,  and  a  problem  that,  with  relentless  technological  progress,  won’t  go  away. 


Kristin  Heyer 


Professor  of  theology 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT:  "Immigration 
and  Ethics"  and  "Christian  Ethics 
and  Migration" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  "'An  Echo 
in  Their  Hearts':  The  Church  in  Our 
Modern  World,"  in  New  Theology 
Review  (201 6) 

YEARS  ON  faculty:  TwO 


a  In  the  world  of  theological  ethics,  there  are 
enduring  questions  that  take  a  different  shape 
today  in  light  of  newly  urgent  realities.  Even  a  decade  ago, 

for  example,  there  was  very  little  discussion  in  the  field  of  the  treatment  of 
migrants  as  a  moral  issue.  1  investigate  what  the  Christian  tradition’s  central 
commitments — to  human  dignity,  family  life,  global  sohdarity,  its  idea  of 
social  or  structural  sin — may  contribute  to  migration  policy  today. 

What  are  our  duties  to  one  another  within,  and  beyond,  borders?  In  the 
West,  the  conversation  about  migration  often  focuses  on  illegal  crossings, 
rarely  stepping  back  to  examine  Westerners’  comphcity  as  consumers,  or 
their  nations’  interventions  in  underdeveloped  countries,  or  the  contribution 
of  multinational  corporations  to  foreign  destabihzation.  There’s  a  case  to  be 
made  for  porous  borders. 

I’m  currently  pivoting  in  my  research  because  I  think  the  human  rights 
arguments — both  moral  and  civic — and  the  intellectual  contributions  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  while  necessary  for  progress,  remain  insufficient.  Recent 
findings  in  moral  psychology  indicate  that  much  of  the  entrenched  resistance 
to  justice  or  hospitality  is  not  rational.  If,  as 
social  psychologist  Jonathan  Haidt  argues, 
reason  is  at  best  riding  the  ‘elephant’  of 
our  emotions,  then  considering  the  roles 
played  by  imagmation,  culture,  or  other 
factors  beyond  our  control  is  necessary. 
The  task  of  the  ethicist,  therefore,  is  not 
only  to  address  legal  restrictions,  but  also 
to  probe  the  underlying  fears  and  identity 
questions  that  impact  people’s  attitudes 
toward  immigrants,  in  an  attempt  to  form 
consciences  for  global  citizenship. 

If  we’re  living  isolated  lives,  we’re  never 
going  to  break  down  ‘internalized’  bor¬ 
ders,  those  subconscious  biases  that  rein¬ 
force  notions  of ‘us’  vs.  ‘them.’  And  if  we 
want  a  robust  vision  of  the  common  good, 
then  we  need  to  be  honest  about  power 
imbalances.  In  ethics,  it’s  important  to 
consider  insights  from  the  social  sciences 
and  economics,  even  when  normative  and 
religious  questions  are  on  the  table. 

I  want  to  understand  what  justice 
requires  in  a  pluralistic,  globalized  soci¬ 
ety,  but  even  more,  what  compassionate 
reason  requires. 


'INTER  20i8 


a  I  study  atmospheric  aerosols,  specifically,  tiny  airborne  particles 

produced  by  combustion — of  wood,  coal,  diesel — or  by  nature,  such  as  mineral  dust 
from  the  Sahara.  My  challenge  is  to  better  understand  their  effects  on  climate,  and  to  incorporate  those 
roles  in  long-range  modeling.  Fifteen  years  ago,  aerosols  weren’t  even  a  factor  in  such  designs. 

The  bigger  aerosols  settle  quickly — ^you  can  see  the  results  on  the  exterior  of  our  building,  the  Merkert 
Chemistry  Center,  where  the  darkened  east  wall  intercepts  the  diesel  clouds  from  Beacon  Street.  Smaller 
particles  move  swiftly  and  tend  to  aggregate;  they  have  a  fairly  long  life  in  the  atmosphere,  typically  two 
weeks,  time  enough  to  travel  from  Mexico  City,  say,  to  the  North  Pole. 

Most  aerosols  reflect  light  back  into  space,  thereby  cooling  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Flowever,  the  aerosols 
that  contain  black  carbon  absorb  light.  Clouds  sweep  up  aerosols  from  burning  coal  in  India,  for  example, 
and  the  sun  heats  them.  Wherever  the  particles  land — in  the  Himalayas,  say,  or  even  the  Alps — they  become 
little  ovens  absorbing  sunlight  and,  in  mountainous  regions,  spurring  glacier  melt.  They  also  melt  icebergs. 
That’s  the  aerosol  effect,  a  complex  combination  of  cooling  the  atmosphere  globally  and  heating  it  locally. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  aerosols  are  key  to  forming  clouds.  For  water  to  condense  in  the  atmosphere, 
there  must  be  a  particle  around  which  it  can  do  so.  Otherwise,  because  of  surface  tension,  the  water  re¬ 
evaporates.  Every  cloud  droplet  has  an  aerosol  in  its  center.  And  clouds  have  their  own  effect  on  climate — 
cooling  by  day,  warming  by  night. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  full  effects  of  switching  to  aerosol-free  nuclear,  wind,  or  solar  energy?  There  are  sug¬ 
gestions  that  clearing  out  smog,  thereby  allowing  more  sunlight  to  penetrate  the  lower  atmosphere,  actually 
heats  urban  environments.  The  models 
are  uncertain. 

Recently  at  Boston  College  we’ve 
been  collaborating  with  MIT  and 
Aerodyne  Research  to  study  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cirrus  clouds  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  a  process  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  Sometimes  such  clouds  are  pres¬ 
ent,  while  at  other  times  under  appar¬ 
ently  similar  conditions  they  are  not. 

We  expect  our  studies  will  explain  the 
mechanism  of  their  formation  and  lead 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  climate 
effects. 


Paul  Davidovits 


Professor  of  chemistry 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT;  "General  Chemistry" 
and  "Physical  Chemistry" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  " Effect  of  Oxidant 
Concentration,  Exposure  Time,  and  Seed 
Particles  on  Secondary  Organic  Aerosol 
Chemical  Composition  and  Yield" 

(with  J.  Brogan,  P.  Chhabra,  et  al.),  in 
Atmospheric  Chemistry  Physics  (2015) 
YEARS  ON  faculty:  Forty-three 
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Regine  Michelle 
Jean-Charles 


Associate  professor  of  French 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT:  "Haiti  Cherie: 

Haitian  Literature  and  Cuiture"  and 
"Biack  Feminisms  101 " 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED:  "Naming,  Ciaiming 
and  Framing  Marie  Vieux-Chauvet:  A 
Haitian  Woman  of  Letters,"  in  Meridians: 
Feminism,  Race,  Transnationalism  (2017) 
YEARS  ON  faculty:  Ten 


The  political  role  of 
literature  is  an  old 
concept.  In  French,  it’s  called 
engagement.  There  were  writers  in 
20th-century  Africa — Sembene  Ousmane 
of  Senegal,  Ahmadou  Kourouma  of  Ivory 
Coast,  and  Cameroon’s  Mongo  Beti — 
who  felt  literature  had  to  have  a  role 
beyond  art.  Enough  with  the  poems  about 
trees  and  flowers!  Write  a  poem  about  the 
struggle  against  oppression.  In  the  context 
of  francophone  African  and  Caribbean 
literature,  which  I  primarily  study,  this 
is  a  big  topic.  In  the  late-20th  and  21st  centuries,  writers  such  as  Henri  Lopes  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  and  Alain  Mabanckou,  who  was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Congo,  pushed  back. 
Why,  just  because  we’re  African,  do  we  have  to  write  about  social  justice?  What  if  we  want  to  write 
about  the  flowers? 

Gender  justice  is  the  theme  that  animates  most  of  my  research,  writing,  and  teaching.  How  do  we 
create  a  world  in  which  women  are  safe?  How  do  we  create  a  world  in  which  women  are  considered 
equal  and  treated  equally?  How  do  we  make  people  care? 

We  know  that  in  this  country  one  in  five  women  will  be  raped  in  her  lifetime.  It’s  a  terrible  sta¬ 
tistic.  Yet  so  often  the  word  rape  is  misrepresented.  I  once  heard  a  student  say,  ‘That  test  raped  me.’ 
The  word  is  used  symbolically,  or  it’s  normalized,  or  it’s  denied  altogether. 

Why  ask  literature  to  explore  terrible,  sad  issues  rooted  in  reality?  Why  not  leave  it  to  the  social 
sciences?  The  answer  lies  in  the  relationship  between  reality  and  representation.  It  can  be  easier  to 
read  truth  once-removed  than  to  hear  it  from  a  survivor’s  mouth.  Literature  creates  a  space  in  which 
to  see  the  world. 

My  students  read  The  Color  Purple  as  the  fiction  it  is.  But  I  also  ask  them  to  hold  onto  that  one- 
in-five  statistic,  and  imagine  a  different  world. 


'INTER 


Sheila  Blair 


Norma  Jean  Calderwood  University 
Professor  of  Islamic  and  Asian  Art 

RECENTLY  TAUGHT.'  "Islamic  Architecture"  and 
"Masterpieces  of  Islamic  Art" 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.'  Text  and  Image  in 
Medieval  Persian  Art,  Edinburgh  University  Press 
(2014) 

YEARS  ON  faculty:  Eighteen 


I  was  a  graduate  student 
in  my  second  year,  and  I 
wrote  a  paper  on  a  Mongol  manu¬ 
script  that  was  turned  into  a  book. 

And  I  thought,  -whooh,  this  is  a  field;  if  a  second- 
year  graduate  student  can  produce  material  for  a 
book  already,  this  is  exciting. 

I’m  most  interested  in  calligraphy,  the  art  of 
writing — on  books,  on  buildings,  on  objects — in 
Iran,  which  became  the  meeting  point  between 
China  and  the  West  during  the  Mongol  empire 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Writing  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  feature  of  Islamic  art.  The  Quran  was  revealed  in  Arabic,  and  virtually  all 
cultures  that  adopted  Islam  adopted  Arabic  script.  I’m  interested  in  how  they  used  that  script  both  to 
write  in  other  languages  and  to  visually  convey  religious,  political,  and  personal  messages,  when  not 
everybody  could  read. 

My  focus  is  also  on  how  a  work  of  art  was  made — the  materials,  the  process — and  what  that  physi¬ 
cal  making  tells  us  about  the  culture,  about  the  people  who  crafted  it  (men  and  women)  and  the  people 
who  used  it  (why  did  they  desire  it?).  Art  that  gets  preserved  is  often  reinterpreted,  imbued  with  new 
meaning,  and  1  want  to  track  a  work’s  value  at  different  times. 

I’m  currently  tracing  the  history  of  an  enormous  14th-century  Mongol  Quran.  The  30-volume 
manuscript,  each  page  measuring  over  three  feet  high,  was  created  in  Iran,  seized  by  the  Ottomans  in 
the  early  16th  century,  and  taken  to  Istanbul.  The  Ottomans  considered  the  manuscript  a  talisman  and 
carried  portions  of  it  on  their  European  campaigns,  before  their  defeat  at  Vienna  in  1 529.  Parts  reside 
today  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Istanbul.  Basically  none  of  it  remains  in  Iran. 

The  biggest  change  in  my  research  over  time  owes  to  a  narrowing  of  access.  It’s  become  very  hard 
to  study  Islamic  architecture.  1  can’t  go  back  to  Syria,  for  example,  and  talk  to  the  people  who  are  there 
and  who  see  their  edifices  in  a  doubtless  different  way  than  1  would.  Even  North  Africa’s  getting  tricky. 
1  work  a  lot  now  in  museums,  in  America  and  Europe.  When  1  was  a  student,  we  just  put  on  our  back¬ 
packs  and  went. 


instructor  Mary  Sherman 


48  Why  educate? 

A  lesson  from  the  14th  century 


^  Of  the  210,000  volumes  in  the  Burns  Library's  special  collections,  this  1809  anthol- 
2  ogy  of  poems  and  songs  by  Scotsman  James  Thomson  (1700-48)  is  the  only  one 
known  to  feature  a  disappearing  fore-edge  painting.  The  obscure  art  form,  devel- 
^  oped  in  the  17th  century  by  a  bookbinder  to  the  British  royal  family,  can  be  viewed 
^  only  if  the  pages  are  fanned  at  a  certain  angle.  This  7  %  x  4  %  x  1  ti-inch  wood-and- 
^  vellum-bound  edition  from  London  publisher  Taylor  &  Hessey  also  includes  a  hand- 
^  painted  portrait  of  Thomson  on  the  front  cover,  silk  linings,  and  gilt-edged  pages. 

Qj  An  unknown  artist  painted  the  Roman  scene  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  with  Castel 
^  Sant'Angelo  at  right  and  St.  Peter's  Basilica  (center)  in  the  distance. 


'INTER  20i8 


THE  MACHINIST 


From  an  interview  with  studio  art  instructor  AAary  Sherman 


11 /■  ARY  Sherman’s  work  straddles  painting,  sculp- 
A^fJ-ture,  installation,  and  performance,”  writes  international 
curator  Lanfranco  Aceti  in  his  preface  to  a  catalogue  of  Sherman’s 
creations  recently  issued  by  MIT  Press.  Sherman  has  been  teaching  at 
Boston  College  since  1993.  Aceti  interviewed  her  for  the  publication, 
titled  Mary  Sherman;  What  if  You  Could  Hear  a  Painting. 

You  consider  yourself  a  painter,  right? 

Yes.  Although  1  know  I’m  prohahly  the  only  person  who  would  call 
me  that.  It  all  depends  on  one’s  definition  of  painting,  1  suppose. 

1  began  with  a  fairly  academic  training,  only  to  slowly  become 
much  more  interested  in  the  physicality  of  paint  itself  (versus  its 
ability  to  create  credible  illusions  of  three-dimensionality).  This  led 
me  to  treat  oil  paint  almost  like  it  was  clay.  My  paintings  grew  so 
heavy  that  they  could  stand  on  their  own.  And  then  one  day  1  came 
into  the  studio  and  thought,  “Why  not  just  leave  them  there  on  the 
floor?  Who  said  a  painting  has  to  be  on  a  wall?” 


For  one  exhibit,  1  put  nails  on  two  opposing  walls.  1  hung  some 
paintings  on  one  wall  and  some  on  the  other  and  left  some  lying 
on  the  floor  and  some  standing.  1  thought  of  the  whole  room  as 
a  painting,  and  every  so  often  I’d  go  in  and  change  its  composi¬ 
tion.  For  another  piece,  called  Bolts  of  Blue,  1  stretched  a  painting 
between  two  facing  walls,  thinking,  “Who  said  a  painting  has  to 
just  sit  on  one?” 

Then  one  day,  in  1 998, 1  got  stuck.  1  wanted  to  make  an  updated 
version  of  a  Baroque  ceiling  painting — ^what  would  become  An 
Urban  Sky.  1  painted  16  panels  front  and  back,  with  the  idea  that 
the  panels  would  flip  over  to  suggest  night  changing  to  day.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  while  making  them  that  I’d  need  a  motor  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  engineering  know-how  to  make  it  happen.  At  that 
point,  1  didn’t  know  what  a  gear  head  or  servomotor  was,  let  alone 
much  about  the  difference  between  AC  and  DC  power. 

1  was  made  really  miserable  by  this  realization,  but  then  some¬ 
one  told  me  about  a  retired  engineer,  Peter  Lindenmuth,  who 
sometimes  worked  with  artists.  1  immediately  called  him  up,  and  he 


offered  to  help.  To  keep  costs  down,  he  agreed  to  work  out  the  gear¬ 
ing  and  mechanisms;  and  I  agreed  to  appear  at  the  drop  of  a  phone 
caU  to  machine  the  parts,  even  though  I  had  never  done  anything 
like  that  before.  Every  part  would  he  custom  made. 

In  less  than  three  months  Peter  taught  me  the  basics  of  how 
to  machine  aluminum  and  how  to  weld.  And  even  when  1  welded 
the  piece  to  a  metal  table,  and  nearly  caught  the  workbench  on 
fire,  Peter  unflinchingly  continued  to  tell  me  1  was  doing  fine.  Like 
everything  in  his  machine  shop,  no  part  of  our  project  was  as 
straightforward  as  it  sounded.  The  strap  on  the  welding  goggles 
had  long  ago  worn  out,  so  1  had  to  partially  hold  them  on  and  weld 
at  the  same  time.  Not  only  that,  the  shop’s  goggles  were  so  old 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see  out  of  them.  Peter  and  1  would  have  to 
synchronize  turning  off  the  welding  torch  so  that  we  could  safely 
remove  our  goggles  and  gauge  my  progress.  There  was  also  a  day 
when  we  had  to  move  10  boxes  to  find  the  table  saw.  Then,  after  we 
had  the  piece  assembled  and  the  panels  rotating,  1  panicked:  The 
piece  looked  too  big  to  fit  in  my  car.  Peter  was  unfazed.  “We  can 
just  cut  off  the  back  of  your  car,”  he  suggested,  assuring  me  that  it 
could  be  welded  back  on.  Luckily  the  piece  fit,  with  absolutely  no 
room  to  spare. 

Peter  and  his  machine  shop  were  a  new  world  for  me — a  place 
where  anything  and  everything  seemed  possible.  Although  it 
might  take  us  awhile  to  locate  the  screwdrivers,  the  metal  lathe  and 
milling  machines  were  always  in  top  form.  Opera  was  broadcast 


on  Sundays  (at  full  blast).  And  every  evening  at  seven,  the  work 
stopped  so  that  Peter  could  make  dinner  for  whoever  was  still  there. 
I’ll  never  forget  one  day  saying  1  couldn’t  stay  for  dinner  and,  aU 
day  long,  everyone  encouraging  me  to  stay.  Finally  1  testily  asked, 
“What’s  so  special  about  tonight  that  1  must  be  here  for  dinner?” 
Turns  out  it  was  martini  night. 

1  could  go  on,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  Peter  and  his  machine 
shop  (and  later  his  friends  George  Bossarte  and  Walter  Lenk,  who 
taught  me  to  program)  changed  my  life.  Any  idea  1  had,  they  helped 
me  do  it.  One  day,  1  asked  if  we  could  make  a  painting  move  across 
a  room  (for  Le  Matin  de  La  NuitjBallet  Mecanique).  And,  after  a 
short  pause,  Peter  exclaimed,  “Cool!  Let’s  get  George.”  Meaning, 
the  answer  is  yes.  ■ 

Mary  Sherman  '80  teaches  studio  art  at  Boston  College  and  has  ex¬ 
hibited  works  at  the  Central  Conservatory  in  Beijing,  the  WUK  Kun- 
sthalle  in  Vienna,  and  the  Boston  Sculptors  Gallery.  She  has  written 
about  art  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Boston  Clobe,  and  ARTnews, 
and  29  years  ago,  she  founded  the  nonprofit  TransCultural  Exchange, 
"to  foster  a  greater  understanding  of  world  cultures  through  artist 
exchanges,  global  art  projects,  and  educational  programming."  The 
text  here  was  drawn  and  adapted  from  Maty  Sherman:  What  if  You 
Couid  Hear  a  Painting  by  permission  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Technology.  Copyright  ©  2016  by  ISAST.  The 
book  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore 
via  bc.edu/bcm. 


Sherman's  An  Urban  Sky  (1999),  oil  on  wood,  newspaper,  motor,  steel,  aluminum,  papier-mache. 
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Sir  Reason,  in  Piers  Plowman-.  Can  you  “sing  in  a  church,  /  Or  piie  hay  into  stacks?"  From  a  1427  rendering. 


WHY  EDUCATE? 

By  Eric  Weiskott 


A  lesson  from  the  14th  century 


IN  JULY  2017,  A  PEW  RESEARCH  CENTER  POLL  REVEALED 
that  most  Republicans  and  Republican-leaning  independents 
(58  percent)  believed  “colleges  and  universities  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  country.”  Meanwhile,  a  solid  majority  of  Democrats 
and  Democratic-leaning  independents  (72  percent)  saw  higher 
education’s  effects  on  the  United  States  as  positive. 

Higher  education  has  become  a  polarizing  topic  in  U.S.  politics, 
but  the  underlying  issues — ^who  should  be  taught,  what  should  be 
taught,  and  to  what  end — stretch  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
universities  first  came  into  existence.  In  the  late  14th  century,  the 
English  writer  William  Langland  considered  these  questions  at 
length  in  his  poem  Piers  Plowman,  a  religious  and  political  work  of 
7,000-plus  lines.  Langland  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  crafting  and 


revising  the  poem;  it  is,  alongside  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  greatest  English  literary  achievement  of  its  time.  A  highly 
educated  man,  Langland  framed  the  idea  of  education  as  a  social 
and  ethical  project — and  a  questionable  one  at  that. 

To  be  sure,  Langland  worked  under  very  different  circumstanc¬ 
es  from  our  own.  Fourteenth-century  English  education  had  two 
tiers,  grammar  school  and  university.  In  grammar  school,  corporal 
punishment  was  not  only  condoned  but  expected.  The  curriculum 
laid  a  heavy  emphasis  on  literacy,  rote  memorization,  and  ethics: 
The  goal  was  less  to  inform  students  than  to  form  them  into  com¬ 
petent  readers  and  responsible  citizens.  The  university  curriculum 
stressed  theology  as  the  queen  of  the  liberal  arts  and  prepared 
undergraduates  for  ordination. 


University 


Grammar  schools,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  were  exclusive  institutions  serving  hoys  and  men  from 
a  relatively  narrow,  upper  range  of  social  classes.  At  the  initiative 
of  local  community  leaders  or  the  government,  the  sons  of  some 
poor  families  had  access  to  free  or  subsidized  grammar  schools. 
(These  often  fell  under  the  purview  of  bishops  and  thus  became  an 
extension  of  the  pastoral  mission.)  The  most  powerful  members 
of  medieval  English  society,  the  nobility,  tended  to  bypass  formal 
schooling  entirely  through  home  tutoring  and  independent  study 
at  their  leisure. 

We  know  very  little  about  Langland’s  life — “Langland”  may 
be  a  pseudonym,  a  nickname,  or  his  mother’s  name — but  Piers 
Plowman  gives  ample  evidence  that  its  author  had  studied  in  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  probably  also  at  Oxford.  The  poem,  written  in 
English  alliterative  verse,  is  studded  with  Latin  words,  phrases, 
verses,  and  quotations  drawn  from  Eloly  Scripture  and  popular 
grammar-school  texts. 

Piers  Plowman  consists  of  a  prologue  and  22  “passus,”  or  steps, 
and  the  poem  takes  the  form  of  a  dream  vision  and  a  spiritual  edu¬ 
cation.  The  narrator/dreamer  is  Will  (at  different  moments,  a  given 
name  or  a  personification  of  human  volition),  who  discourses  with 
Holy  Church,  Clergy,  Theology,  friars,  and  a  host  of  other  authori¬ 
tative  and  allegorical  “persons.”  Langland  does  not  portray  these 
intellectual  engagements  in  a  purely  positive  light.  Will  is  a  medio¬ 
cre  student  who  often  misunderstands  his  teachers.  He  does  not 
represent  an  ideal  but  a  real,  flawed  consciousness.  And  his  teach¬ 
ers  reveal  their  own  limitations  when  they  contradict  themselves. 

At  the  heart  of  the  poem’s  restlessness  is  unease  about  salva¬ 
tion.  “How  can  1  save  my  soul?”.  Will  asks  Holy  Church  near  the 
beginning.  The  task  Langland  sets  the  questioner  is  to  discover 
whether  society’s  existing  institutions,  including  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  can  promote  salvation  for  individual  souls  and  for  the 
Christian  community. 

Piers  Plowman  is  notably  ambivalent  about  that  question.  In  the 
poem,  institutions  malfunction  (for  example,  local  government 
officials  can  be  paid  off),  often  because  they  serve  the  interests  of 
the  powerful.  In  one  memorable  passage.  Will  finds  himself  at  a 
feast  with  Reason,  Patience,  and  a  fat  doctor  of  divinity.  The  menu 
is  mostly  Scripture,  though  soup,  stew,  and  wine  are  also  on  offer. 
In  this  disturbing  scene,  the  doctor  stuffs  his  face  and  bloviates 
on  theology.  Will  remarks  to  himself  that  the  university  man  is  “a 
selfish  glutton  with  two  big  cheeks —  /  He  has  no  pity  on  us  poor 
people;  he  misdoes  /  What  he  preaches  and  does  not  demonstrate 
compassion.”  When  asked,  the  doctor  rather  conveniently  defines 
doing  well  as  “doing  what  doctors  teach.”  Though  accomplished  in 
the  most  prestigious  academic  discipline,  he  is  insulated  by  wealth 
from  pressing  social  issues.  His  discourse  is  not  heretical,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient,  either.  Will  perceives  that  he  doesn’t  have  the  whole 
answer  to  the  salvation  question. 

At  times,  the  poem  despairs  that  education  could  have  any  value 
whatsoever.  In  one  powerful  passage,  Langland  muses,  “Unlearned 
honest  laborers  and  land-tilling  people  /  Pierce  with  a  pater  noster 
the  palace  of  heaven  /  And  pass  through  purgatory  without  pen¬ 
ance  on  account  of  their  perfect  faith.”  What  if  education  simply 
equips  students  to  justify  sin  to  themselves?  Would  our  souls  be 
better  off  without  it?,  Langland  wonders.  Yet  he  hedges  his  bets  by 


placing  this  radical  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  a  character  named 
Recklessness,  Will’s  impetuous  alter  ego. 

Langland’s  strategy  is  to  deconstruct  education  in  order  to  re¬ 
form  it  on  different  grounds.  In  the  penultimate  scene  of  the  poem. 
Piers  the  Plowman,  a  shadowy  figure  revealed  to  be  Christ  incar¬ 
nate,  receives  the  Four  Evangelists  as  “four  big  oxen”  with  which  “to 
teach  the  faith.”  Langland  takes  the  opportunity  to  pun  on  “team  (of 
oxen)”  and  “theme  (of  a  homily),”  which  were  pronounced  the  same 
in  Middle  English.  Education  and  its  institutions  are  redeemed,  we 
are  meant  to  see,  through  a  vision  of  society  founded  on  manual 
labor  and  a  faithful  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  is  a  synthesis 
of  lay  and  learned  cultures:  It  yokes  together  skills  that  pertain  to 
peasants  and  skills  that  pertain  to  priests.  But  the  vision  doesn’t 
last.  The  poem  ends  with  a  successful  assault  on  Conscience  and 
the  Church  by  devils,  wicked  friars,  and  other  enemies.  ‘“By  Christ,’ 
said  Conscience  then,  ‘1  will  become  a  pilgrim  /  And  walk  as  wide  as 
the  world  reaches  /  To  seek  Piers  the  Plowman.’” 

Piers  Plowman  comes  from  a  particular  social  context,  but  one 
that,  in  broad  strokes,  is  recognizable  today.  In  the  late  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  as  in  the  early  21st  century,  everyday  people  felt  the  chasm 
between  the  haves  and  have-nots  widening,  even  as  emerging 
spheres  of  society  such  as  trade  and  civil  bureaucracy  created  new 
opportunities  for  social  advancement.  Langland  was  not  simply  for 
or  against  these  changes;  he  responded  to  them  poetically,  inviting 
readers  to  imagine  a  better  society  while  always  reminding  them  of 
the  gap  between  reality  and  imagination. 

Like  any  social  project,  education  risks  being  compromised  by 
the  very  power  differentials  it  is  meant  to  redress.  In  the  1370s  and 
1380s,  writing  and  rewriting,  William  Langland  created  a  vision  of 
social  justice  that  recognized  the  dignity  of  the  plowman  in  the  field 
and  the  churchman  with  a  conscience.  Yet  he  felt  compelled  to  pres¬ 
ent  this  vision  with  caveats.  He  represented  within  the  dream  the 
voices  of  those  who  would  resent  it  whether  because  it  challenged 
their  privilege  or  because  the  dream  itself  remained  insufficient  to 
the  magnitude  of  society’s  problems.  (One  insufficiency  we  can 
perceive  today  is  the  very  small  role  afforded  to  women  in  Piers 
Plowman.)  Langland  wondered  whether  education  was  living  up  to 
its  promises.  In  2018,  so  should  we. 

Among  Republicans  and  Republican-leaning  independents  who 
replied  to  the  Pew  Research  Center’s  questions,  it  was  respondents 
of  ages  50  and  above  who  most  disparaged  the  effects  of  colleges 
and  universities.  By  contrast,  among  Democrats  and  Democratic- 
leaning  independents,  age  mattered  little.  It  was  individuals  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  $30,000  who  were  most  likely  to  view  higher  educa¬ 
tion  negatively.  These  results  reveal  groups  who  may  feel  alienated 
from  the  mission  or  practices  of  universities,  possibly  for  reasons 
of  age,  ideology,  or  social  class.  Yet  criticism  of  education  implies 
(albeit  negatively)  an  ideal  conception  of  what  education  can 
accomplish.  We  in  higher  education  should  take  these  challenges 
seriously,  in  order  to  expand  the  ethical  capacity  of  our  work — the 
power  to  create  common  ground  beyond  the  college  gates  and  build 
a  hoped-for  world  of  lasting  justice.  ■ 

Eric  Weiskott  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College 
and  the  author  of  English  Alliterative  Verse:  Poetic  Tradition  and  Liter¬ 
ary  History  (2016). 
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THE  WEALTH  DIVIDE 

By  Lydialyle  Gibson 


Parental  income  and  the  making  of  leaders 


Much  has  heen  said  and  written  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  about  income  inequality.  The  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  is  wider  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depression, 
and  scholars  have  studied  its  effects  on  mental  health  and  public 
health  and  mortality  and  economic  growth.  They’ve  looked  at  how 
inequality  can  contribute  to  violence  and  teen  pregnancy  and  incar¬ 
ceration,  how  it  drives  societal  distrust  and  conflict,  how  economic 
class  can  influence  a  child’s  level  of  generosity. 

But  another  question,  mostly  unplumbed,  was  the  one  that 
struck  Sean  Martin:  How  does  growing  up  rich  or  poor  affect  what 
kind  of  leader  a  person  might  become? 

The  Mancini  Family  Sesquicentennial 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management,  Martin  teaches 
management  and  organization — he’s 
researched  and  published  papers  on 
how  leaders  emerge,  what  qualities 
make  them  more  or  less  effective,  how 
stories  about  leaders  versus  followers 
influence  newcomers  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  a  new  study,  forthcoming  from 
the  Academy  of  Management  Journal, 
he  finds  that  speaking  up  with  ideas  or 
problems  in  a  group  earns  men  respect 
and  higher  status  from  peers,  but 
doesn’t  do  the  same  for  women.  (“There 
wasn’t  a  backlash,”  Martin  clarifies.  “It 
just  doesn’t  have  an  effect.”) 

In  a  study  on  social  class  and  leader¬ 
ship  titled  “Echoes  of  Our  Upbringing,” 
published  in  2016  in  the  same  jour¬ 
nal,  Martin  looked  for  connections 
between  how  much  money  leaders 
grew  up  with,  their  narcissism,  and 
negative  reviews  from  their  subordi¬ 
nates.  He  and  his  coauthors,  Stephane 
Cote  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Todd  Woodruff  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  surveyed  229 
recently  graduated  West  Point  alumni,  who  were  serving  as  Army 
lieutenants  and  captains — a  study  design  that  standardized  college 
education,  current  income,  and  hierarchical  status.  The  research¬ 
ers  gathered  parental  income  data  from  college  applications  and 
analyzed  participants’  responses  to  variations  on  statements  in 
the  Narcissism  Personality  Inventory.  Then  they  surveyed  their 
subordinates.  Did  the  leaders  take  a  personal  interest  in  those  serv¬ 
ing  below  them?  Did  they  structure  work  clearly  for  followers?  Did 
they  listen  to  new  ideas  and  provide  a  vision  for  the  team? 


What  the  researchers  found  was  an  indirect  but  unmistakable 
relationship.  “This  is  not  a  leap  from  A  to  Z,”  Martin  cautions. 
But:  “To  the  extent  that  people  grow  up  wealthy,  they’re  more 
likely  to  exhibit  narcissistic  tendencies,  and  narcissistic  tendencies 
lead  people  to  engage  in  fewer  leadership  behaviors  that  we  would 
consider  prototypical  and  more  effective.  And  as  a  result,  their 
performance  suffers.” 

The  military  is  an  especially  team-driven  organization,  but  the 
study  echoes  other  research  linking  income  and  narcissism,  and 
Martin’s  current  work  adds  another  dimension.  Using  data  from  a 
California  tech  company,  he  finds  that 
people  who  transition  from  one  social 
class  to  another — ^up  or  down,  but  espe¬ 
cially  up — develop  more  cultural  intelli¬ 
gence,  “a  whole  different  way  of  looking 
at  the  world  and  understanding  people” 
that  can  enhance  team-building,  he  says. 

He  speaks  from  experience.  “We 
were  never  below  the  poverty  line,”  he 
says  of  his  childhood,  “but  at  any  given 
point,  we  were  lower  middle  class.”  That 
changed  when  he  was  in  high  school — 
his  mother  had  earned  a  graduate 
degree  and  became  a  professor,  and  his 
stepfather’s  business  grew  successful. 
They  moved  to  nicer  neighborhoods. 
Then  Martin  graduated  from  college 
amid  a  recession.  He  worked  for  years 
as  a  landscaper  and  at  Starbucks,  briefly 
living  out  of  his  car.  (“I  know  how  it  is 
to  be  scared  to  go  to  the  dentist  because 
you  don’t  think  you  can  afford  a  fill¬ 
ing.”)  Eventually,  Starbucks  made  him 
an  assistant  store  manager.  He  earned 
an  MBA,  which  led  to  consulting  jobs 
and  finally  to  a  Ph.D.  from  Cornell.  He 
joined  Boston  College’s  faculty  in  2014. 

“It’s  fun  to  tell  that  story,”  Martin 
says,  but  it  also  hints  at  a  worrying 
undercurrent  in  his  research.  With  social  mobility  on  the  decline 
and  income  inequality  rising,  “my  own  understanding  is  that  we’re 
kind  of  in  some  real  trouble  here.”  He  hopes  to  turn  next  to  finding 
solutions:  how  to  encourage  more  receptiveness  to  women  who 
speak  out  in  organizations,  for  instance,  and  how  to  counteract  the 
negative  leadership  effects  of  growing  up  rich.  “We  don’t  know  the 
answers  yet,  but  these  are  problems  we  can  address.”  ■ 

Lydialyle  Cibson  is  a  writer  in  the  Boston  area. 


Playmaker 

By  Haeryun  Kang 

Assistant  Olympic  hockey  coach 
Sam  Kim  '07 


On  July  6,  201 1,  four  years  after  Sam  Kim 
graduated  from  Boston  College,  South 
Korea  was  named  host  of  the  2018  Winter 
Olympics.  Kim  heard  the  news  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City,  took  a  shower,  and  cried. 

He’d  heen  coaching  cluh  hockey  at 
Columbia  University  for  $  1 ,000  a  year 
and  peewees  (ages  1 1-12)  on  Long  Island. 
He  was  an  administrator  at  a  city-owned 
rink,  and  was  coming  off  three  years  as  the 
dragon  mascot  for  the  New  York  Islanders. 
Ice  Hockey  in  Harlem  had  named  him  vol¬ 
unteer  assistant-coach-of-the-year. 

“1  always  wanted  to  do  something  that 
got  me  excited  to  wake  up  every  day,”  says 
Kim,  a  New  York  Rangers  fan  growing  up 
on  Long  Island.  The  International  Olympic 
Committee’s  selection  of  his  parents’ 
hirth  country  felt  portentous.  Would  this 
he  his  chance  for  a  career  at  the  rinks?  He 
remained  focused.  In  2013,  he  collected 
a  master’s  in  sports  management  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  He 
directed  hockey  operations  at  a  small  col¬ 
lege  in  nearhy  Springfield  (on  the  Heights, 
he  had  heen  an  administrative  assistant 
for  Eagles  hockey)  and  served  as  video  and 
statistical  coordinator  for  the  Springfield 
Falcons,  a  professional  development  team. 

It  was  the  dragon  gig  that  opened  the 
door.  In  the  fall  of  2012,  former  Islanders 
coach  Scott  Gordon  gave  Kim  the  phone 


number  of  Jim  Paek — the  Korean-born 
defenseman  and  two-time  Stanley  Cup 
champion  with  Pittsburgh  in  the  1990s. 
Kim  called  Paek,  and  they  talked.  When 
Paek  became  head  coach  of  the  Korean 
national  men’s  team  in  2014,  he  remem¬ 
bered  Kim  and,  in  20 1 6,  hired  him  as  the 
team’s  coaching  video  analyst.  Kim’s  office 
is  10  feet  from  the  team’s  practice  ice. 

Sitting  in  his  small  Seoul  flat  last  fall, 
Kim  says,  “1  can’t  believe  I’m  here.”  The 
decor  is  contemporary  Olympics  memora¬ 
bilia,  augmented  with  greeting  cards  from 
friends  and,  in  the  center  of  the  bedroom, 
a  green  yoga  mat.  He  uses  the  mat  every 
morning  for  30  minutes,  a  reprieve  from 
sitting  for  hours  before  a  computer  screen. 
“See,  I’m  analyzing  individual  players’  pos¬ 
tures,”  Kim  explains  as  he  replays  episodes 
on  his  laptop  of  a  game  against  Russia 
from  March.  He  wears  glasses  to  block  the 
blue  light  that  he  read  interferes  with  sleep. 
They  look  like  hip  pink  sunglasses. 

In  South  Korea,  speed  skating  and  fig¬ 
ure  skating  are  more  popular  than  hockey. 
And  the  national  team  has  never  quali¬ 
fied  for  an  Olympics,  imtil  now  by  virtue 
of  hosting.  Kim  devotes  80  percent  of 
his  waking  hours  to  his  work.  He  says  he 
“wouldn’t  change  a  thing.” 

Haeryun  Kang  is  a  writer  based  in  Seoul. 
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